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" URGES LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


George Graham Tells American Life Convention Co-operative 


Publicity Is Needed 


O business today can long prosper that does 
not have the confidence of the public. Ina 
very special way life insurance has the right 
to claim that it enjoys that confidence and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that it will always 
retain public favor and esteem. But is it 
enough that we be satisfied with the present 

happy state of affairs? Undoubtedly public confidence in the 
life insurance business is built on a solid foundation. Truth, 
knowledge and understanding will strengthen the citadel and 
we should see to it that these weapons of defense are ever 
ready at hand for service when the enemies, Falsehood, Ignor- 
ance and Misrepresentation, make attempts to attack our insti- 
tution. This Convention can furnish the means to help main- 
tain public relations toward legal reserve life insurance on the 
present high plane of confidence and esteem. 

Every once in a while we are roundly scolded because, with 
rare exceptions, the institution of life insurance does not adver- 
tise in the ordinary understanding of that term. We excuse 
ourselves on the grounds that while the needs of life insur- 
ance are generally accepted, people of this generation do not 
buy life insurance except as it is sold to them and no advertis- 
ing expert has yet been able to find the formula that will bring 
the people into the office to buy. 

It may be that there are difficulties in the way. Many com- 
panies feel that the cost of securing new business is already 
absorbing every dollar available for first year expenses, that 


—__ 





Extracted from an address before the meeting of the American Life Convention 
at Louisville, Ky., last week. 


present campaign plans bring results approximatIng the volume 
of business expected and which can be taken care of without 
undue financial strain. * * * * 

The American Life Convention is big enough, its member- 
ship is national in its ramifications, its influence broad enough, 
its resources ample so that it could launch a campaign of suff- 
cient magnitude that the story of life insurance could be told 
in such a way that the interest of the people would be quick- 
ened to a better realization of their needs. They could be 
taught something more than that life insurance is a good thing. 
The varied services that life insurance can be made to serve 
could be broadcast throughout the length and breadth of the 
land so that every company and every agent, alive to the 
opportunities, could reap the benefit. 

Other organizations and even individual companies could 
doubtless be induced to follow the example, not necessarily in 
joint action with us—I can see advantages in separate effort— 
so that soon the message of life insurance would be reaching: 
the people in a way far excelling the almost primitive word- 
of-mouth direct canvassing methods which are the only effec- 
tive means the majority of us are at present using. j 

Life insurance today is sold by man-power, doubtless it 
always will, but there are instruments at hand, and advertis- 
ing is one of them, that can be so directed and applied that 
with no addition in numbers to that man-power (none is 
necessary) the results accomplished will increase. manyfold to 
the obvious advantage of all parties concerned. Let us speed 
that day and let us find out how this organization can be used 
to that end. 
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business. 


Those that continued in operation were compelled to adjust 
their finance methods accordingly, so that today the number of 
well known orders has decreased to little over two hundred, 
and their insurance in force has had a slow growth, the amount 
at the end of 1924 being not quite $10,000,000,000. 

At this time many fraternal orders maintain adequate re- 
serves and sell insurance on the level rate, as well as on the 
The quality and price of the protection such 
orders sell offer some degree of comparison with what can 
be procured from the old line companies, but they are still 
burdened with the added cost of lodge dues and a decreasing 
interest in the money value of the social asset as comprised in 


In certain few orders, where the social aspect still remains 
a decided asset, the method of allocating to the insurance cost 
certain funds derived from taxation of the dues of individual 
lodges, thereby lessening the premium at the expense of the 
insured and primarily of the social member, has been tried as a 
separate plan. The quality and prices of the protection of such 
societies continue to increase at a moderate rate, and they 
hover just outside the circle of insurance competition. The 


ROM twenty to twenty-five years ago, fraternal insurance 
was well favored in the United States. Over five hun- 
dred societies held more than $7,000,000,000 

ance risks. Insurance was provided at rates so low, 
as to later prove their inadequacy when, the mortality rate 
increased, youthful membership fell off, and the necessary ex- 
penses and claims increased. As young men desiring insurance 
protection realized that they could secure it with the old line 
companies at reasonable and level rates, the uncertain condi- 
tion of fraternalism became aggravated, with the result that 


of insur- 
however, 


. THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 


Detailed Results Shown for Forty-Seven Leading Orders 


relative regard with which the 297 old line companies are helj 
can best be gathered from the fact that their insurance in for 
increased by $46,354,239,416 in the last ten years and at th 
close of 1924 was $63,779,740,552. 


The accompanying tables present interesting statistics por- 


traying the experience of almost all leading fraternal order; 
in 1924, and of some of them in prior years. 


Table I shows the outstanding accounting items from the 


statements of forty-seven leading fraternal orders, with a re. 
capitulation. Table II sets forth the most important items fron 


the financial and policy exhibits of three of the leading orders: 


namely, the Royal Arcanum, the Maccabees and the Modem 
Woodmen of America. Table III shows gain or loss in mem. 
bership of 238 fraternal orders. It is divided into two parts, 
the first showing 124 orders which experienced a gain in inswr. 


ance in force and the second showing the exhibits of 114 90. 


cieties which suffered a loss. 


Table IV is a complete showing of the death rate of thirty 


fraternal societies from 1905 to 1924 inclusive. The colum 
of ratios for 1924 is supplemented by two columns which 
present the mean number of certificates in force and the num- 
ber of deaths. 


In Table V, the number of assessments called, the annual 
rates for eight quinquennial ages starting with age twenty and 


ternal orders. 


the average age of members are shown for forty-eight fr 


At the end of 1924 the table indicates that forty-seven leat: 


(Continued on page 27) 


TABLE 1.—FORTY-SEVEN LEADING FRATERNAL ORDERS 


ing orders had approximately 450 million dollars of assets a 
against 126 million dollars of liabilities. Total payments by 
members was about 136 million or about two million in ex- 
cess of last year. The total payments to members, however, 














































































Brotherhood | Brotherhood 
American Ben Hur. Brith Brotherhood | Locomotive of Catholic Catholic 
AMET OOD EEC 65. ocrsiols io ercicie ls in-seiarseieseiean sede oan Insurance Abraham, of Firemen & Railroad | Benevolent | Knights of 
Union Ind. Order. |Am. Yeomen| Enginemen. | Trainmen. Legion. America, 
r ’ r ’ r r r 
Craw- ; ? 
SRMORMBIN Soin el ooascaisis wise eisinreeire's 2G. SG Suse's eae daeee wale Columbus, | fordsville, | New York, | Des Moines, } Cleveland, | Cleveland, | Brooklyn, | St. Louis, 
Ohio. Ind. NY. Ta. Ohio. Ohio. N.. ¥. Mo. 
ea I RRR 565s aa sa.e:r6 6 sino 010 Wicd 0s aio wale ole 64 iS 1894 1894 1887 1897 1873 1883 1881 1877 
Mortuary assessments received in 1924...............220008 1,832,837 1,238,547 826,033 4,404,428 1,900,001 3,957,225 205,848 451,266 
ey eC Eo) a rrr 1,441,408 852,353 1,021,550 1,836,847 962,381 2,092,770 180,211 455,874 
otal paid by members M1924... . 2... c ccc cess see ccee 2,552,080 1,557,075 1,153,840 6,331,217 2,111,127 5,045,333 231,802 680,501 
Total payments to members in 1924............ 000. ee eee 1,614,308 901,053 1,037,550 3,480,907 1,204,581 5,034,890 218,057 460,222 
RM RE Sc so one's aiwic csi o:de ba Sees sreeSwiewss 706,189 515,432 136,390 1,140,374 1,233,648 742,177 21,181 — 2,23) 
Admitted assets December 31, 1924...........eeeccceecces 3,004,483 5,137,718 2,541,850 6,671,036] 11,621,332 9,790,632 3,098,569 1,145,715 
Total liabilities December 31, 1924..........-002-00eeceees 320,544 137,639 275,510} 44,687,105 213,171 791,588| 43,007,238 57,090 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1924........... 38,605 6,608 5,288 20,480 5,855 14,118 140 495 
Membership December 31, 1024...........0ceeeeceeeeeeeee 130,781 62,843 136,037 145,784 103,237 166,148 7,701 16,379 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1924............ +17,030 —1,874 — 3,585 —31,194 —10,083 —1,078 —444 1,55! 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924...........22-e-eeeees 155,015,647| 66,595,648] 68,018,500] 168,050,604] 155,565,500) 298,324,575 7,755,250] 15,040,001 
Certificates terminating by death in 1924.................4- 1,307 840) 2,048 1,708 635 2,004 236 300 
KNOT IETEITICREOS 80 TO24... <0. 5.0. ccccccccseescsocvcnces 18,003 7,513 6,825 $58,075 15,017 13,192 266 1618 
SPE OE BONO TE BOA oe. cis0ie 0:0'0'00.060.09:s0 cece eceeaiee 0.35 13.37 15.06 1r.9T 6.15 12.08 30.20 22.48 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1924f............0-6- 13.11 19.72 6.07 30.20 18.41 23.82 26.42 27.57 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924........... 19.84 79.59 16.66 13.61 110.57 54.19 II.72 66.46 
Average amount of certificates in force. ..............00000- 1,100 1,060 500 1,153 1,508 1,796 905 985 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1924f..........0-0e000- 11.82 18.60 12.14 26.20 12.21 13.26 26.54 28.86 









(Continued on page 26) 
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FIRE PREVENTION EDUCATION 
there has been some cessa- 


| a 
tion in the fire loss in this coun- 


try during the past few months, that fact 
is no great cause for rejoicing, since the 
country is now facing another coal crisis. 
Already the use of soft coal where hard 
was intended is being noted in the records 
of the country’s fire departments and 
without doubt there is worse in store. 
Then there will be kerosene heaters, gas 
heaters, electric heaters and also trick de- 
vices to heat homes without coal. A 
lugubrious outlook indeed! Fire preven- 
tion is never an easy problem to face and 
it promises some additional troubles this 
fall and winter. In a recent editorial 
upon the subject the New York Times 
pointed out that the American people 
have been brought up from the nursery to 
guard against fire, but “the efficacy of 
this teaching may be judged by statistics 
of our national fire loss during the pres- 
ent generation.” The editorial goes on to 
suggest that more efficient work could be 
accomplished by teaching home builders 
to build homes safely. After pointing out 
the lack of knowledge in this direction of 
the American citizen, the Times goes on 
to say: 

Stucco for the exterior walls may seem ex- 
pensive, but it is safe against fire, and if the 


pigment is ground into it at the factory holds 
its color. The knowing builders when com- 
Paring these materials add to the estimate for 
wood an estimate for fireproofing and an esti- 
mate for repainting every three or four years. 
Structural fire barriers can be built in for a 


small percentage of the total cost. The intelli- 





gent home-maker, and his even more intelligent 


consider how much insulation can 
be had for the price of a built-in ironing board, 


a bathroom in the style of an- 


wife, will 


and whether 
cient Rome is quite worth the cost of a fire- 
proof floor above the furnace cellar. 

Just a few days later the same paper 
quoted Thomas Adams, general director 
of plans and surveys of the Regional 
Planning Committee of New York, as 
condemning the construction of rows of 
wooden buildings in Queens as a tre- 
THE SPECTATOR 
has previously and continues to do like- 


mendous fire menace. 
wise. These buildings are a monument 
to lack of knowledge of the principles of 
fire prevention. They represent a spe- 
cific instance of the need for practicing a 
different theory of fire prevention instruc- 
The sooner the fire insurance world 
becomes alive to that fact the better. 


tion. 





HE Joneses and the Smiths have 

long led the field in city directories 
and telephone books but the former tribe 
seems to have won out with the insurance 
Cliff C. Jones, of 
Kansas City, is the new president of the 
National 
Agents. 


agents, life and fire. 
Association of Insurance 
Frank L. Jones, of Indianapolis, 
is the new head of the National Associa- 
Life Underwriters. Another 
Jones, Robert L., of this city, has just 


tion of 


resigned as treasurer of the latter organi- 
zation and has several times been prom- 
inently mentioned for the presidency. It 
is more than likely that he will be called 
upon some day, if he will accept. It 
would be an interesting task for some 
genius expert to disclose just why the 
Joneses are so proficient in insurance. 
Perhaps Clarence Darrow, the noted Chi- 
cago lawyer, who has just exploded the 
myth of the Edwardses and the Jukes 
(see the latest American Mercury) can 
be persuaded to delve into this matter. 
At any rate, the primordial Jones can 
look down (or up) at his insurance de- 
scendants with no small measure of pride. 
The Jones are in the ascendant. 





Auto Club Meeting 


The Automobile Underwriters Club held its 
first fall meeting this afternoon at the Drug 
and Chemical Club. Bayard P. Holmes, presi- 
dent and manager of the MHooper-Holmes 
Bureau, was the speaker for the occasion and 
eave an interesting talk on “Moral Hazards,” a 
subject he is well qualified to speak on by rea- 
son of his many years’ experience in in- 
vestigating. 


CONFIRM INCREASE 
Travelers Fire Stockholders Put $2,500,- 
000 into Company 
Hartford is to have 
$1,000,000, it 
directors and 


The Travelers Fire of 
a total capital 
affirmed at a meeting of the 
stockholders of the company last Monday noon. 
This means an addition of $500,000 of capital. 
The additional shares have all been subscribed 
by the Travelers Insurance Company at $500 
Thus the 
additional 


stock of was 


a share, which is five times par. 


company will have $2,000 000 sur- 
plus besides the half million increase in cap- 
ital by October 20. 

The company was organized a year ago with 
$500,000 capital and a like amount surplus paid 
in. The new issue will bring the capital to 
$1,000,0co and the surplus to $2,500,000. The 
needed to 


finance the rapidly growing business of the 


additional capital and surplus is 


company. Up until last week the company had 
written $1,000,000 in premiums so far this year, 
although it got under really good headway only 
a few weeks ago. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


Charter Amendment for Purpose Sought 
by Central Fire of Baltimore 


The Central Fire Insurance Company of 
Baltimore has called a special meeting of its 
stockholders for October 29 to take action on 
the proposal to amend the charter of the com- 
pany and to increase the authorized amount of 
its stock and to authorize the sale of additional 
stock. 

Since its start in 1865, with a capital of 
$60,000, the Central Fire has been very suc- 
cessful. In 1871 it declared a stock dividend 
of $240,000, increasing the capital to $300,000, 
and in 1878 a dividend of $200,000, increasing 
the capital to $500,000. 1925, 
statement of the company showed a net sur- 


The January 1, 


plus of $1,364,355, which sum is said to have 
now increased to $1,600,000. 

National American Life Sale Approved 

Des Mornes. Ia., Oct. 20—The sale of the 
National American Life Insurance Company 
of Burlington, Ia., to the Royal Life 
of Des Moines, was consummated Saturday. 
and the action has been approved by the State 
Insurance Department. The formal endorse- 
ment of the plan came on October 14, when 
the directors and stockholders of both compa- 
nies ratified the proposed transfer. The Na- 
tional American Life has approximately 
$9,000,000 insurance in force, admitted assets 
of over $860,000, and a paid-up capital .of ap- 
proximately $150,000. The merger of the two 
companies will increase the assets of the Roya! 
Union $750,000. The stock of the National 
American will be retired. The total assets of 
the Royal Union after the transfer is made 
will amount to more than $220,000:000, A.-.C. 
Tucker, president, announces. 


Union 


—tThe Insurance Institute of America has issued a 
leaflet containing the charter of that body together 
with sorre historical notes. The leaflet is issued from 
the office of the secretary, Edward A. Hardy. 
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WRITES 125 APPLICATIONS IN SINGLE 
DAY 
Connecticut Mutual Agent Accomplished 

Feat in Small Town of Champaign, III. 

R. L. Simpson, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
has broken all world records by writing a total 
of 125 applications in one day. His feat is all 
the more remarkable in that he accomplished 
these results in the little town of Champaign, 
Ill., whose population is only 15,873. H. M. 
Holderness, superintendent of agencies of the 
company, on a recent visit to the Freeman & 
Dillehunt general agency, of which Champaign 
is a part, says that “Dope,” Simpson, as he is 
called, did not achieve this remarkable success 
purely as a stroke of good luck, but went over 
the top as a result of careful planning and 
the most intensive kind of hard work, supple- 
mented by a liberal advertising campaign among 
the people whom he wished to reach. Indeed, 
it is probable that without this adequate prep- 
aration the record never would have been made. 

Mr. Simpson is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, 28 years of age, and a few years 
ago achieved national fame by carrying off 
many coveted football laurels. It was but 
natural that his work on the gridiron should 
bring him popularity and a renown which was 
to follow him several years afterward. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Simpson chose as his “happy 
hunting ground” the students of the University 
of Illinois where ke was so well-known. Be- 
fore the curtain rose on his act Wednesday 
morning, September 30, Mr. Simpson on Mon- 
day indulged in an extensive “teaser” cam- 
paign, running a small advertisement on every 
page of the Daily Illini, the student news- 
paper, following this up Tuesday morning, 
September 29, by a half-page advertisement 
announcing the secret and urging the co-opera- 
tion of everyone. 

After this preliminary campaign on Monday, 
September 28, a half-page advertisement was 
published announcing the plan in detail. In 
addition to the paid advertisements, Mr. Simp- 
son received space in the editorial columns of 
the Daily Illini. 


ONLY EIGHT STUDENTS IN LIFE 
COURSE 
Richmond University Disappointed With 
Association Support 

Ricuomonp, Va., October 17.—Only eight 
students enrolled in the life insurance course, 
which is being offered for the second session 
by the Richmond University. Four of the 
students are engaged in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Richmond, and are availing themselves 
of the night classes at the T. C. Williams Law 
School. The remaining four are regular col- 
lege students, who are not engaged in the life 
insurance business, but who are seeking college 
credits for the course towards a degree of 
B.S. in business administration. 

R. B. Harris, director of the University’s 
School of Business Administration, of which 
the life insurance classes are a unit, said to 
the Richmond correspondent of THE Spxc- 
TATOR that he was distinctly disappointed by 


the small enrollment. Mr. Harris added that 
although the Richmond Life Underwriters 
Association pledged its support to the course 
when it was offered for the first time, during 
the term of 1924-5, now the Association was 
not actively supporting it this year, and that 
some of the prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation had expressed dissatisfaction with the 
course. The approved text books of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, from 
the sale of which that organization receives 
royalties, are being used in the Richmond 
University course. 

Four students also are enrolled in the class 
in property insurance, which is offered by the 
University for the first time during the present 
session. 


An Interesting Paper for Insurance Mey 

We are interested in. THE SPECTATOR not 
only as a very valuable insurance publication 
but also because very often something particy. 
larly strikes our fancy and pleases us. We like 
the Sam Rustic letters—W. P. Vanderpoel, 
agent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





An Aid to Budgeting 

The Mutual Life, of New York, has gotten 
out a well-arranged little blank book, entitle 
Year Record of Income, Expense and Saving, 
to assist users in working out an_ individyal 
or family budget. Another blank folder js. 
sued by the Mutual Life is a convenient Life 
Insurance Policy Record. 








STRENCTN OF” 
CIBRALTAR.” 











BIG BUSINESS 
AND WHY 


If business or professional men and work- 
ers of all kinds did not at some stage of 
‘their lives recognize the necessity of life 
insurance to take care of one or more sit- 
uations, which only the life insurance 
contract can take care of, the life insur- 
ance companies could not report annual 
sales of billions of dollars. 


Confidence in yourself, your Company, 
and an equally firm conviction that you 
are surrounded by people who must in- 
evitably increase their holdings, consti- 
tute the most valuable set of tools an 
agent could possibly possess. 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


The Prudential 
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H. B. ARNOLD ELECTED 





Becomes President of American Life 
Convention 





ADOPT RESOLUTION ON STOCK CON- 
TROL OF COMPANIES 





Head of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Addresses Meeting—George 
Graham Discusses Taxation— 
Story of Sessions 
{SpectaL REPORT BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 
LovisVILLE, Ky., October 19.—The twentieth 
annual meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion, concluding here at the Brown hotel last 
Friday, elected H. B. Arnold head of the Mid- 
land Life of Columbus, as president, and again 
chose Thomas W. Blackburn of Omaha as 
secretary, treasurer and counsel. The new 
executive committee of the convention is com- 
posed of George Graham, vice-president of 
the Central States Life and retiring president 
of the organization, as chairman, together with 
Herbert Woolen, president of the American 
Central Life, and O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National Life. These men 
take the places formerly occupied by H. B. 
Arnold, Guilford A. Deitch and Lee J. 
Dougherty. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in Detroit at a date to be announced 

later. 

WEDNESDAY MoRNING 
At the opening session of the gathering, 
presided over by Retiring President George 
Graham, Mayor Houston Quinn of Louisville 
delivered the address of 
followed hy Forrest Braden, chief of police 


welcome. He was 


of the city and former chief examiner of the 
Indiana Insurance Department, whose appear- 
ance was heralded by the blast of a whistle 
and the sudden materialization of several uni- 
formed “arms of the law,” and whose speech 
was a decided hit. Chief Braden mixed in- 
surance terms with phraseology concerning 
bootlegging in such a way that his hearers 
applauded every quip, and, when he had fin- 
ished, gave him a real ovation. The substance 
of Chief Braden’s remarks will be found on 
another page of this issue of THe SpEcTATOR. 
Col. Henry J. Powell, general agent of the 
Equitable Life at Louisville, brought the 
greetings of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to the American Life Convention 
and also gave a personal message of co-opera- 
tion from Frank L. Jones of Indianapolis, new 
president of the life agents. 

In the annual address of the president of 
the convention, George Graham said that the 
organization was “the largest body of legal 
reserve life insurance companies in point of 
membership and it is the oldest measured by 
years of service, but it represents only a part 
of the legal reserve life insurance business in 
the country. At the present time there are no 
less than 297 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States with a total in- 
surance of sixty-five billion dollars.” 

The retiring president of ‘the convention 
described the service that the legal reserve 





system renders to the body politic by the in- 
vestment of enormous funds which have been 
gathered all over the country and the tremen- 
dous resources built up. Dealing with the tax- 
ation of life insurance companies by Govern- 
ment agencies, Mr. Graham said: 


We do not hold that all taxation of life in- 
surance is unfair, but the amount of taxes 
paid by legal reserve life insurance companies 
is out of line with the amount of tax, local, 
state and national, which other lines of en- 
deavor are called upon to bear. Admittedly 
the present tax burden is high, but life in- 
surance has been reasonably well adjusted to 
bear it. We can hope for some lightening of 
the load, but it is even more important that 
we maintain ceaseless watchfulness that fur- 
ther burdens are not laid on us beyond our 
capacity to bear. Our companies are obligated 
now under contracts that have yet many years 
to run at premium rates that are guaranteed 
and cannot be increased. These existing con- 
tracts must not be made to bear anything more 
in taxation. 


Mr. Graham’s comments on the Federal in- 
come tax were as follows: 


In the matter of the Federal income tax im- 
posed on life insurance companies we find that 





H. B. ArNoip 


not all of our members are wholly satisfied 
with the present law, yet it will be generally 
admitted that it has advantages over the con- 
fusion and uncertainties of the past. It has 
some imperfections. It calls for the payment 
of a tax as great in amount in years when 
net profits may be small or actually non- 
existent, which might again prove to be the 
case if another pandemic should occur, as in 
years when net profits may be quite substan- 
tial. This I look on as a really serious ob- 
jection to the present law, but I see no remedy 
so long as interest is the only factor considered 
in computing the tax and the mortality and 
expense ratios are ignored. 

A flat exemption of four per cent of the 
reserves to all companies alike, regardless of 
the valuation interest rate, does not mete out 
exact justice to all. The exemption rate might 
be better based on a percentage between 115 
and 120 per cent of the valuation rate or a 
constant, between one-half and three-quarters 
of one per cent, added to the valuation rate. 
A more equitable distribution of the tax 
might be achieved by some such plan without 
in any way affecting the aggregate amount of 
tax collected by the Government. 


The annual report of the secretary, sub- 
mitted by Thomas W. Blackburn, will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. Mr. Black- 
burn will retire from the secretaryship of the 
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ATLANTIC CITY CHOSEN 





Life Underwriters to Meet at Sea- 
shore in 1926 





PHILADELPHIA IN CHARGE 





September 15, 16 and 17 Will Be Dates— 
Change in Location Made to Avoid 
Congestion 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold its 1926 convention at Atlan- 
tic City, it was announced by President Frank 
L. Jones following a luncheon conference at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, last 
Thursday. The dates are September 15, 16 and 
17, 1926, the Board of Trustees meeting on 
September 13, and the national executive com- 
mittee on the following day. The Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters will be in 
charge of the convention. 

The Philadelphia Association, under the lead- 
ership of President Pierce, has already com- 
menced activities. The luncheon given at the 
Bellevue-Stratford was altogether a success. 
President Jones was greeted at the luncheon 
by Miss Ruth Malcolmson, Miss America 1924, 
and W. R. Riddle, as Willianr Penn, who pre- 
sented him with two keys, one for Philadel- 
phia, the other Atlantic City. This stunt was 
arranged by E. J. Berlet, who is the manager 
in Philadelphia of the Guardian Life and the 
indefatigable chairman of the Philadelphia 
Association’s publicity committee. 

Among the number of insurance men at the 
conference with President Jones were: J. W. 
Clegg, former president of the National Asso- 
ciation; President Pierce of the Philadelphia 
Association, and many other executives and 
former executives. 

The meeting will be in charge of the Phila- 
delphia Association, as originally planned, but 
it was determined to change the location in 
order to avoid the congestion which is expected 
to attend the sesqui-centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia. As the time between the two 
cities is only one hour, delegates will be able 
to attend the convention and the celebration 
equally well. 








convention in the near future and after a suit- 
able successor has been found. This discovery 
will be difficult of achievement, for Mr. Black- 
burn, during the many years he has: held his 
post, has served not only the American Life 
Convention, but the entire life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States. Upon his retire- 
ment, St.- Louis will become: the headquarters 
city of the.convention, according -to a decision 
made during the meeting. The choice-lay- be- 
tween St. Louis .and- Chicago, the vote going 
to the former. : 


WEDNESDAY: AAFTERNOON 
During the Wednesday” afternoon ‘session, 
the members were addressed by -Charles W. 
Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson Standard 
Life: E. W. Randall, president of the Min- 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 
J. B. REYNOLDS, President 
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Agency Managers 


J. T. ALLEN, 1034 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

J. A. BALLENTINE, : Yadkin Hotel Blidg., Box 653, 
Salisbury, N. Car. 

S. B. BENTLEY, 408 West Main Street, Taylorville, Ill. 

E. S. BRAMBLE, 605 Bauch Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

DOSS BRITTAIN, Box: 248, Galesburg, Ill. 


2 COLE, 205-207. Pythian Castle Bldg., Jackson, 
iss. 


D. J. CRAVENS, First. Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
C. W. FISHER, 807-809 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


GIVEN BROS., 108 Physicians Bldg., Box 635, Phoenix, 
riz. 


= & JUDD, 812 Hillstreet Bldg., Los Angeles, 
alif, 


CHAS. GRAMM, 1301 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


W. B. HAYS, Masonic Temple Building, Cairo, Ill. 
W. G. HUNTER, 306 Clift Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. M. HYNDS, 301 Electric Bldg., Billings, Mont. 


C. C. & ROSCOE CALL, 502 Securities Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


W. C. JONES, Home Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. G. KENNISTON, 814-818 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
EDW. MADDEN, 411 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis, 
L. C. MERSFELDER, 301 Farmers Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
R. I, FITZGERALD, Home Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
ware PARDEE, 310 Southern Trust Bldg., Little Rock, 


W. W. RUBEL, Home Office, Kansas City, Mo. 

N. E. SCOTT, Box 185, Yakima, Wash., and 2006 L. C. 
Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

HARRY SLACK, 301 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

ORVILLE THORP, 802 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

R. VANDIVER, 600 Vandiver Bildg., Montgomery, 
Ala. 


W. W. WALKER, 517 Independent Life Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

J. E. WILLIAMS, 308 Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dax., 
and 210 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

HOMER E. LYLE, Room No. 2, 7 West Church St., 
Orlando, Fla. 

CHAS. D. RENICK, 705 National City Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. N. CHISHOLM, Box 382, Lexington, Ky. 

C. E. LOWERY, Arcadia, La. 

R. K. TONGUE, 6th floor, Hearst Tower Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Company is also licensed in Virginia, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia. 








This Company Features First 
Class Attention to Benefits - - 


For the Policyholders— 


Modern Life Insurance Contracts at lowest 
non-participating rates consistent with safety. 


Home Office and Branch Office Facilities which 
guarantee an accurate, careful and expeditious 
handling of the policyholder’s account. 


Prompt payment of death claims. 


For the Sales Organization— 


Policies to sell, that are easily adapted to every 
insurance requirement. 


Efficient Home Office general supervision, with 
Instruction and Educational Department. 


General Agency organization, each with lim- 
ited territory, and direct supervision. 


Doing business in 40 states through Agency 
Managers. 








J.F. BARR, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agents 
HOME OFFICE — 3520 BROADWAY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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REPORTS TO CONVENTION 


Thomas W. Blackburn Gives Excel- 
lent Account 





LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 





About 100 Bills Affecting Life Insurance 
Passed Out of 1500 Introduced 

In presenting his twentieth annual report to 
the American Life Convention, in session at 
Louisville, Ky., last week, Thomas W. Black- 
burn, secretary-treasurer and counsel of the 
organization, gave an excellent account of the 
past year’s activities. The convention was 
shown to be in a healthy financial state, de- 
spite decreased assessments during the past 
year (from $5 per million in 1924 to $3.50 per 
million in 1925). He recommended a further 
reduction to $3 in 1926 and added that further 
reductions might be looked for in the future. 
The net membership has fallen from 143 to 1:6 
during the past year, due to reinsurances, 
mergers and withdrawals. 

The most interesting section of Mr. Black- 
burn’s report deals with the legislative results 
of the past year, insofar as they affect life in- 
surance. An extensive extract from this sec- 
tion of his report follows: 


This convention year forty-two legislatures 
have proposed about 50,000 bills, more than 
1500 of which would directly affect life insur- 
ance. It is comforting, therefore, to know that 
only about a hundred were enacted into statutes. 

Inasmuch as our bulletins have advised the 
companies not only of their introduction and 
progress but have given them, in more or less 
detail when they became laws, brief reference 
to the most important changes will be sufficient. 

Bills to permit applications without medical 
examination were introduced and passed in 
Indiana, North Carolina and Oklahoma but the 
laws requiring medical examinations on all 
ordinary applications remain in force in Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska and Washing- 
ton. Policies without medical examination may 
be issued on old policyholders within certain 
limits in several of these States. In all the 
others, there are no provisions relating to 
examinations of applicants, though Louisiana 
and Minnesota would seem to contemplate med- 
ical examinations. 

It may be interesting to know that a recent 

questionnaire shows thirty-nine American Life 
Convention companies out of one hundred and 
twenty-two responding, are issuing policies 
without medical examinations. One of these 
goes as high as $3000, another as high as $2500 
but most of thenr limit the amount to a maxi- 
mum of $2000. 
_ Agency qualification acts received attention 
in six States and statutes upon this subject 
Were passed in Florida, Tennessee and Wyoin- 
ing. In Kansas a bill following the Donald- 
son law of Pennsvlvania was defeated and a 
drastic law in California failed. 

Resident agent jaws including life agents 
Were approved in New Mexico and Wyoming. 
Former laws were modified in Idaho, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia. The governor of 
North Dakota vetoed a bill permitting licenses 
to non-resident life agents. Georgia passed a 
law applying to non-resident fire agents. What 
action the Commissioner will take as to life 
agents 1s vet to be determined. He was op- 
Posed to the bill passed by the legislature. 


The standard amortization 1aw was enacted 


where 
dependents of the insured. 
the law to permit irrevocable designation of 
beneficiaries. 


extension 
Note decision of the Supreme Court. 
Dakota decision followed the Minnesota court 
but up to this date no other supreme court has 
adopted the Minnesota doctrine. 


in Delaware. It is now uniform in nearly all 
the States, and stands as evidence of the possi- 
bility for uniform laws generally if the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
will join in further efforts to bring about uni- 
formity. 

The amended standard incontestable law 
made good progress and is now in effect in the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Idaho and Oregon, 
fourteen States. Indiana adopted the amend- 
ment providing that policies shall be incontest- 
able “after two years during the lifetime of 
the insured” but declined the portion of the 
standard amendment relating to disability and 
accidental benefits. The only remaining stand- 
ard provision states to enact the amended pro- 
vision are: Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Washington and Wyoming. Wyoming has a 
provision exempting disability provisions from 
the standard incontestability provision. 

New codes were proposed in Wisconsin, New 
Mexico, District of Columbia and Illinois but 
New Mexico was the only State which adopted 





Tuomas W. BLACKBURN 


Kansas created a 


a complete revised code. 
insurance laws of 


commission to revise the 
the State. 

The amended notice law passed in Kansas 
was the only important legislation in that State. 

Compulsory investment laws were defeated 
in several States but Texas refused to repeal 
its famous Robertson Act. 

The State of Arkansas created the office of 
Commissioner of Insurance and Revenue and 
abolished the office of Insurance Commissioner 
and Fire Marshal. 

No new State income tax laws were enacted 


and Arkansas repealed the law in that State 


which was held unconstitutional. 


Tennessee, Florida and Indiana broadened 


the exemption provisions applying to proceeds 
of life 


insurance policies. Tennessee made 
surrender and loan values exempt from debts 
beneficiaries named in policies are 
Indiana amended 


Minnesota enacted a law to permit premium 
notes—to meet the so-called Blue 
A South 
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W. S. AYRES ELECTED 





Becomes Chairman of American Life 
Convention’s Legal Section 





GEORGE GRAHAM’S REMARKS 





Retiring President Said Fire Arms Cause 
15,000 Deaths Per Year—Urged 
Law Enforcement 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
LouisviyE, Ky., October 15.—One of the 
features of the Menday sessions of the legal 
section of the American Etfe Convention was 
the introduction of George Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central States Life and retiring 
president of the organization. Mr. Graham 
was presented to the membership of the legal 
section by Chairman McGivney. In a few 
pointed remarks, Mr. Graham, stressed the ne- 
cessity for law enforcement in this country and 
stated that “traffic in fire arms is responsible 
for 15,000 deaths a year in the United States.” 
Blaming the inefficiency of authorities, Mr. 
Graham said that of the total of 15,000 deaths 
by firearms, murders accounted for 8000 of the 
fatalities; accidents took toll of 3000 lives, and 
suicides made up the remaining 4000. Hinting 
that a restriction of the firearms traffic was: 
vital, the retiring-president of the American 
Life Convention concluded with a warning to 
his hearers that their duty was to exert a salu- 
tary influence on the entire probiem of law 

enforcement. 


At the Tuesday sessions of the legal sec- 
tion, the following new officers were elected: 
Chairman, W. S. Ayres, general counsel of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, and Secretary, 
Major A. D. Christian, counsel of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond. 


The second day’s meeting opened with a 
paper by Leroy A. Lincoln, general-attorney 
of the Metropolitan Life, on “May the Kan- 
sas Notice Law of 1925 Be Constitutionally Ap- ' 
plied to Pre-Existng Contracts?” This paper 
dealt with the questions of a company’s right 
to cancel a life insurance policy’ after due no- 
tice of the failure to maintain premium? pay- 
ments and the company’s right to cancel with- 
out notice after six months’ default. The sub- 
ject was discussed by Frank W. McAllister, 
general counsel of the Kansas City Life, and 
by Robert Stone, general counsel of the Kan- 
sas Life of Topeka. Mr. Stone was unable to 
be present himself and his discussion was read 
by F. V. Keesling, counsel of the West Coast 
Life. Mr. McAllister, in commenting on Mr. 
Lincoln’s paper, said that “he pointed 
the way by which the Kansas Supreme Court 
can distinguish cases and rectify the law.” 


has 


Mr. Stone’s discussion, as read, gave the in- 
formation that a mandamus action against the 
Insurance Commissioner of Kansas would soon 
be begun in connection with F. G. Dunham, 
counsel for the Life Presidents Association, to 
test the correctness of the new Kansas law and 
to secure a decision which would clarify the is- 


sues. The litigation will probably be started 
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Successful Salesmen 


Appreciate Service 
THE CLEVELAND LIFE helps its men 


DEVELOP NEW BUSINESS 
and 

CONSERVE OLD BUSINESS 
by 


1. Maintaining financial strength assuring 
absolute security. 


2. Preparing booklets, circulars and letters 
to help sell new prospects. 

3. Providing policies to fit every insurance 
need. 

4. Conducting campaigns to _ stimulate 
production. 

5. Maintaining a friendly service to policy- 
holders. 

6. 


Providing educational facilities to agents 
to enable them to keep abreast of the 
times and work effectively. 


We can offer excellent general agency contracts to 
good men with sales and organization ability. 


For information write 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cleveland Ohio 














1923-1925 SUPPLEMENT 


THE INSURANCE LAW of NEW YORK 


By AMASA J. PARKER, Jr. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


This book contains the amendments made by 66 
laws enacted in 1923, 1924 and 1925 to 112 sections, or 
over one-quarter of the total number of sections of the 
Insurance Law. It brings up to date the law as con- 
tained in PARKER’S NEW YORK INSURANCE 
LAW, 1922 Edition. New matter is set in italics, and 
matter omitted is enclosed in brackets, so that the 
possessor of the 1922 edition can readily ascertain 
exactly what changes have been made in 1923, 1924 
and 1925. Following each section are copious notes 
explaining the purpose of the amendments. There 
are also citations to the opinions of the courts of the 
State and reports of the Attorney-General construing 
the sections. 


Price, cloth binding, $3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
of 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


A Progressive Texas Company 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





Cooperation with its salesmen and service to its policyholders have char- 
acterized the 


EIGHTY YEARS OF LEARNING HOW 
that 
MAKES STATE MUTUAL FAMOUS NOW 


D. W. Carter, Secretary B. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 











SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


Total claims paid 25 years ending 
December 31, 1924, $40,141,939.18 


C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 
The National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office: National Building NASHVILLE, TENN. 























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 
Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice=Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE C0. 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered 
the New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now 
existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ies 6 
by a demand on the Commissioner to give per- 
mission to withdraw the reserve on a policy 
treated under the notice of cancellation statute. 

The address of Hon. W. M. Bullitt of Louis- 
ville, on the subject of “Legibility of Photo- 
eraphic Copies of Applications” was read by 
Mr. Dunham in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
pullitt. It dealt with the findings of various 
Kentucky courts regarding the question, and 
showed that the present state of the situation in 
the Bluegrass Region wes such that the fact 
of legibility of a photographic reproduction of 
an application practically depended on the in- 
dividual eyesight and personal ruling of the 
judge in a given case. At the conclusion of 
the legal section meeting, a memorial report on 
the death of Frank A. Helmer, general coun- 
sel of the Great Northern Life, was adopted, 

Inter-Southern Life Shows Substantial 

Gains 

In a statement published by the Inter-South- 
erm Life Insurance Company, Louisville, it is 
shown that the paid-for business of the com- 
pany for the first nine months of 1925 is $18,- 
907,306 as contrasted with the total of $17,322,- 
81 for the similar period last year. The 
statement reveals that the assets of the organi- 
zation are now $12,000,000 and the reserve on 
policies and other liabilities is $11,000,000. In- 
surance in force totals $106,000,000. 

More paid-for business during 
September of this year than in any previous 
September in the history of the company and 
more group life insurance was written during 
July, August and September of 1925 than in 
any other three-month period. During the 
same three renewal premiums are 
shown to have been larger than at any other 
time, and the reinstatement of business for the 
first six months of 1925 is 32.75 per cent 
greater than during the same period in 1924. 


was done 


months, 


Resigns from Missouri State Life 

St. Louis, Mo., October 19.—Thomas F. 
Lawrence, vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, has re- 
signed for personal reasons. President Marvin 
E. Singleton has accepted the resignation with 
reluctance. His duties will be taken over by 
President Singleton and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent John J. Moriarty. Mr. Lawrence was 
connected with the Missouri State for twenty- 
two years. He has not announced his future 
plans, 


H. C. Pennicke on Trip Through East 

Harold C. Pennicke, the popular manager 
of service and planning for the American Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
has been in New York city during the past 
week and expects to go on to Boston to attend 
the meeting of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference before returning to the home office. 
Mr, Pennicke, who is one of the junior officers 
or the American Central Life, has won an 
enviable reputation and is, in addition, weil 
liked both by his associates at the company’s 





TWENTY PER CENT 
INCREASES 





First Three-Quarters of Life Insur- 
ance in 1925 





GAINS IN EVERY CLASS 





September Shows Increase of 25 Per Cent 

The amount of life insurance purchased dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of 1925 was 20.3 per 
cent greater than that purchased during the 
corresponding period of last year. This fact 
is shown by a report forwarded late this after- 
noon by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States Department of 
Commerce for publication. 

The compilation is an aggregate of the pro- 
duction records of forty-five member companies 
in which there is outstanding 81 per cent of 
the total life insurance in all United States 
legal reserve companies. The new life insur- 
ance bought from these companies during the 
first nine months of 1925 amounted to $7,796,- 
000,c00, an increase of $1,318,000,000, 20.3 per 
the same months of 1924. The 
amount of insurance purchased from these com- 
panies during the first three-quarters of the 
year nearly a billion dollars the 
amount purchased from them during the full 
year of 1922. 

September, as well as each other month of 
the year, made a material contribution toward 
the total volume of business as well as toward 
the amount of increase. 
during the month an amount of $751,000,000, 
zn increase of $150,000,000, 25.0 per cent, over 
September of 1924. 

The new paid-for business of these companies 
during each of the first nine months of 1924 
and of 1925 and the monthly increases in 1925 
were: 


cent, over 


exceeds by 


There was purchased 





BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings fo1 good 
men. Special Agents and District 
Managers can make fine connec- 
tions. Also some good positions 
open in Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kansas and Missouyi. 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 











Death of Vernon B. Swett 

The insurance fraternity of Boston was 

greatly shocked to learn of the sudden death 

of Vernon B. Swett, general agent of the 

Provident Mutual Life for Boston and vicinity, 

who died at his home in Newton last Wednes- 
day. Mr. Swett was 55 years of age. 


Considering separately the different classes 
of insurance, it is brought out that each class 
has been written in unprecedented volume dur- 
ing the nine-month period. Ordinary written in 
1925 amounted to $5,606,0c0,000, an increase of 
$760,000,000, 15.7 per cent; industrial was $1,- 
671,000,000, an increase of $282,000,000, 20.3 
per cent, and group amounted to $519,000,000, 
an increase of $275,000,000, 112.8: per cent. 


TOTAL NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—45 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions) 


Month 1924 
PAMEEO foe oad eee ces $691,342,000 
PODECARG 55s joie ns ca witeiaticrels 663,736.000 
NMIGMGIE fay iigccunasccudbonneas 827,024.000 
BME a cuixecunkeotacnanwens 783,775,000 
WEG 6 hanad epee caw aaee nes 808,955,000 
FONG so mnecedecs chddaeacueces 749,521,000 
TONS code wtadet cock e ce eawes 703,255,000 
BUMOEE: — cards sneccuseaeeae des 649,440,000 
SOMMER ccdicedecedoncene 601,038,000 

ROG: siScoredenewoeases $6,478,086,000 








1925 — Increase Over 1924 — 
$753,914,000 $62,572,000 9.1% 
773,148,000 109,412,000 16.5% 
902,873,000 75,849,000 8.4% 
915,058,000 131,283,000 16.8% 
979,803,000 170,848,000 21.1% 
897,393,000 147,872,000 19.7% 
891,237,000 187,982,000 26.7% 
931,344,000 281,904,000 43.4% 
751,080,000 150,042,000 25.0% 
$7,795,850,000 $1,317,764,000 20.3% 





unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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SPEAKERS PAY TRIBUTE 


Prudential Celebration Addresses 
Full of Compliments to Company 
and Its Founder 








DR. HIBBEN’S RECOMMENDATION 





Would Have Letter to President E. D. 
Duffield Reproduced—Ex-Governor 
Stokes on John F. Dryden 


In celebrating its fiftieth anniversary the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America brought 
to Newark an amazingly prominent galaxy of 
speakers, all of whom expatiated at length upon 
the services, economic and otherwise, which 
have been rendered by the company and its 
officers to the country. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the com- 
pany is a prominent Princetonian, and it was 
therefore only natural that he should have 
called in Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, to aid in the festivities. 
Dr. Hibben confined the early stages of his 
address very largely to a tribute to Mr. Duf- 
field. It is interesting to note that he recalled 
a specch made by the latter during his aca- 
demic career on Jonathan Edwards. Dr. Hib- 
ben made a definite recommendation that the 
board of directors of the Prudential republish 
a letter concerning this speech, which is pub- 
lished as a part of the preface to the biography 
of John Witherspoon, a former president of 
Princeton and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was written by Professor 
Collins, secretary of Princeton University. The 
letter was written by Professor Collins to Mr. 


Duffield and stated that the speech mentioned 
led him to formally resolve that he would some 
time write a biography of Jonathan Edwards. 

Pointing out that the Prudential has been 
one of the companies which has helped to build 
up the present day confidence with which life 
insurance is regarded generally, Dr. Hibben 
said that, “The great asset of this institution 
is its dependableness, the fact that people can 
trust it, trust its wise management—yes, that, 
but something higher than that; trust its abso- 
lute integrity.” 


An AMUSING INCIDENT 
One of the speakers, the Hon. Robert H. 
McCarter, was a man who has been promi- 
nent in Jersey life for many years and well 
acquainted with the past history of the Pru- 
dential. The iollowing paragraph from his 
address is quoted to show from what small be- 
ginnings the modern institution arose: 

About this time, or before that, I was told 
once by Dr. Leslie D. Ward as we passed 
Court street, that in the early days of the com- 
pany, when he was both vice-president and 
medical director, one of their policyholders who 
had a policy for $500 was said to be dying. 
The doctor said to me, “If that old lady died, 
we were ruined.” And so he, the doctor, re- 
ceived permission from the attending physician 
to go and sit by her bedside and assist in 
keeping her alive. And hence the company. 


Newark Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., briefly reviewed the history of the New- 
ark life insurance companies, comparing the 
growth of the Prudential with them. He 


pointed out that, within a period of fifty years 
this company has advanced almost to the top 
of the insurance world. He concluded by 
assuring Mr. Duffield that every insurance 
company in the city rejoices with the Prudep. 
tial in its wonderful accomplishments, 

Also among the speakers was former gOv- 
ernor of New Jersey, Edward C. Stokes, Mr, 
Stokes in his address brought out the poten. 
tialities of the modern life insurance company 
as an enemy of socialism. He pointed out that 
all of the 18,000,000 policyholders of the Pry. 
dential Insurance Company are owners of its 
assets and therefore capitalists. They haye 
controverted the basic idea of socialism, which 
is that the country would eventually divide jt. 
self into two classes, the very rich and the very 
poor, and the middle class would disappear, 
Mr. Stokes believes that the life insurance com. 
panies have actually preserved the middle 
classes of this country. 

In paying the last tribute to the founder of 
the company, John F. Dryden, ex-Governor 
Stokes pointed out that “all of the world’s 
progress has been through individuals and not 
through the masses. This great Prudential 
company is a splendid illustration of that truth, 
The public was against it. The business men 
were indifferent, or doubtful, until a single in- 
dividual, John F. Dryden, came to the front 
with the power of an idea. He went through 
the Gethsemane of trial and struggle and hard- 
ship, until success crowned his efforts, and 
when he laid him down in his long, unending 
sleep, his monument towered to the skies, not 
alone in the magnitude of its resources, but 


(Continued on page 33) 





Tue ReceIvING Line AT THE PRUDENTIAL CELEBRATION—E. D. DurrieLp, CHARLES G. Dawes, Epwarp I. Epwarps 
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POLICE CHIEF’S TALK 





Forrest Braden Makes Hit at Ameri- 
can Life Convention 





BROADSIDE OF SENSE AND NONSENSE 





Delegates Welcome Unusual Speech at 
Louisville—Insurance Phraseology 
Used 
Forrest Braden, chief of police of Louis- 
yille, Ky., made a speech at the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion there last week which was a decided 
“hit,” not only in what he said, but in the fact 
that his introduction to the membership was 
effected by the blast of a police whistle and 


the appearance of a number of uniformed 


policemen who took up positions of guard at 
the exits of the council room. After describ- 
ing the problems of law enforcement today, 
Chief Braden, who is a former member of 
the Indiana Insurance Department’s _ staff, 
struck a jocular vein in his narrative and 
shook a warning finger in the faces of his 
audience. “Let bootleg liquor alone,” was the 
text of his admonition, and then he launched 
into a brilliant “twisting” of insurance phrase- 
ology, as follows: 

Please don’t misunderstand me. JI have no 
desire to be a kill joy. We are a hospitable 
people and this is professional information and 
advice given you in the friendliest spirit. In 
Louisville there are many hospitable homes, 
and I hope the owners-of these homes will or- 
ganize themselves into a fraternal society and 
elect you to membership. That’s legal. But 
don’t get together and make up a jack-pot to 
buy—or rather, don’t form yourselves into an 
assessment association to do business here. An 
assessment association for that purpose here 
will need a reerve—a medical reserve. It will 
also need group insurance with a disability 
clause. We liquidate such concerns here with 
a stomach pump. And save a few. 


WAIVERS AND PuzzLEs 


This may sound an actuarial puzzle, but the 
man. who lapses here acquires a waiver—not a 
premium waiver, but a sort of mental and 
physical waiver. This waiver will interfere 
with his step-rate policy, and then my acci- 
dent and -health department will have to go 
out.and attach another rider and transfer him 
to a select and ultimate reserve spot set aside 
for such risks. It’s a mean reserve spot, too. 
I notice a lot of gray hairs here and I wish 
to state that this waiver applies to all per- 
sons over sixty also. Maybe more so. 

‘An analysis of the ratio of expense of this 
kind of loading I am talking about is nothing 
compared to the mortality experience. The 
ratio of actual to expected mortality looks like 
someone has turned the experience tables up- 
side down. Such lapses, such loading, such 
mortality experience never show a gain— 
always a loss. Wouldn’t that make a rotten 
looking report? Especially if the report got 
back home? Always a loss—usually a thirty- 
day loss. You know, a thirty-day term. And 
that’s a full, not modified term. A sort of 
thirty days of disgrace. And payment com- 
mences immediately upon proof of disability. 
I fear I am getting a little technical, but if 
you have followed me closely I think ‘each 
of you can figure. his own expectancy—in 
Louisville—and that each will realize that, 


paradoxical though it sounds, our mutual in- 
terest lies in your adopting a non-participating 
Policy here. 


Seriously, we are mighty proud to have you 
as our guests. You represent the biggest and 
finest business in the world. You are the 
bishops and presiding elders of the ministry 
of what someone so happily termed “the gospel 
of foresight and thoughtfulness,” the gospel of 
business and home conservation, the gospel of 
thrift and love. You have every right to hold 
your heads high. More power to you. 

I think my contract has expired. If not, it 
contains a cancellation clause and I am going 
to exercise it. I thank you. 





A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. 1o-day, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








American Life 
Reinsurance Co. 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D.STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS’ PRO= 
GRAM 


David A. Reed to Address Executives 
on Tax Reform 








HALEY FISKE A SPEAKER 





Will Review Fifty Years of Life Insurance 
—Delezation from Vermont to Hear 
Attorney General John G. 
Sargeant 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will speak on “Fifty 
Years of Life Insurance” at the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Tkursday and Friday, 
Jecember 3 and 4. Mr. Fiske has been an 
active life insurance executive for a great 
part of those fifty years. His connection with 
the Metropolitan began as counsel over fifty 
years ago. Much interest will attach to his 
reflections and to the comments he will make 
on this historic epoch of life insurance. 

The convention will open with an address 
on “What Tax Reform Is Practicable?” by 
the Hon. David A. Reed, United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. Senator Reed is a 
member of the Senate Finance Committee 
which will handle in the Senate the prospective 
bill amending the Federal Revenue Law at the 
forthcoming session of Congress. His address 
will be made just a few days before the con- 
vening of Congress. © 

The second day’s session of the convention 
will be opened by the Hon. John G. Sargent, 
Attorney-General of the United States. His 
topic will be announced later. The convention 
will. be. attended by a delegation of insurance 
men from. Vermont, headed by Fred A. -How- 
land, president of the National Life Insurance 
Company... The Attorney-General and Mr. 
Howland -are. lifelong friends. 

The Southern section of the country will be 
represented.on the program by the Hon. Angus 
W: Mclean, Governor of North Carolina. He 
will speak on “Improved Methods in State 
Administration.” 

The new president of the National Conven- 
tion of. Insurance Commissioners, the Hon. 
William R. C. Kendrick, of Des Moines, Ia., 
will speak on “Life Insurance from the View- 
point of a Supervising Official.” 

The preliminary announcement of topics 
and speakers of the convention is now being 
mailed to members and invited guests. It is 
expected that one or two more speakers will 
be added before the final program by sessions 
is printed. The preliminary announcement is 
as follows: 

Theme: “The Underwriting of a New Era 
of American Progress.” 

(Arrangement of. topics and speakers by 
sessions will be announced later.) 


William A. Law, chairman, president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Address by Hon. John G. Sargent, Attorney- 
General of the United States, Washington, 
D.€ 

“What Tax Reform Is Practicable?” Hon. 
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David A. Reed, U. S. Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. 

“Fifty Years of Life Insurance,” Haley 
Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 

“Improved Methods in State Administra- 
tion,’ Hon. Angus W. McLean, Governor of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. 

“Railroad Health a National Asset,” Carl 
R. Gray, president, Union Pacific System, 
Omaha, Neb. . 

“Life Insurance from the Viewpoint of a 


Supervising Official,” Hon. William R. C. 
Kendrick, president, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners; Commissioner of 


Insurance of Iowa, Des Moines. 

“The Response cf the Life Insurance Com- 
panies to the Nation’s Demand for Funds,” 
Robert W. Huntington, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Influence of the Medical Examination on 
Life Underwriting,” Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent of The Actuarial Society of America; 
vice-president and actuary, Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, Montreal, Que. 

“Legislative Contribution to Progress,” 
Thomas I. Parkinson, vice-president, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York. 

“The Menace of Taxation to Life Insur- 
ance,” William H. Davis, vice-president and 
general counsel, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Comnanv. Los Angeles, Cal. 

“The Problem of the Disabled Policyholder,” 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary, New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

“The Next Job in Preventive Medicine,” 
Dr. Edwin W. Dwight, medical director, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

General discussion. 


H. B. Arnold Elected 
(Concluded from page 7) 

of surplus. It was his opinion that the maxi- 
mum retention should not exceed five per cent 
of the free surplus of the company. The rates 
of fluctuation in mortality in individual com- 
panies will vary from 5 per cent in larger com- 
panies to twelve per cent in smaller organiza- 
e tions, the speaker stated. Outlining some of 
the methods used to build a company’s busi- 
ness, Mr. Gold said that one company he 
knew of had operated so that “the actual re- 
sults for one year, with the consequent loss 
in surplus due to writing the paid-for busi- 
ness that year, were used as an index for the 
next year’s writings.” Continuing, Mr. Gold 
said: “In other words, this company simply 
took all of the factors going to make up one 
vear’s experience for guidance in arriving at 
the next year’s results. They found this to be 
a safe method and so wrote the amount of 
business which they decided to write without 
the loss of very much surplus. The conserva- 
tion of this plan very strongly recommends it.” 
In discussing “Life Insurance Is Sentiment, 
Not Selfishness,” E. W. Randall, president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, said that “it was 
sentiment, not selfishness, that laid the founda- 
tions for that vast organized system of co- 
operation which today, through more than 250 
companies, shows admitted assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1924, of over $11,000,000,000 and 
which, during the year 1924, distributed among 
policyholders and beneficiaries the amazing 
sum of $1,280,c00,000.” Dealing with the 


humanity factor, as represented by life in- 
surance, Mr. 


Randall asked his hearers to 


realize “the significance, in the light of hu- 
man welfare, of the fact that there are now 
in being more than 090,000,000 policies, rep- 
resenting more than $65,000,000,000 of ordinary 
legal reserve life insurance.” 

At the close of the Wednesday sessions, and 
in the evening, the annual banquet was _ held, 
entertainment and dancing being features of 
the program arranged. 


REsoLuTIONS ADOPTED 

The outstanding act of the convention was 
the adoption of a resolution, offered by Robert 
J. Merrill, vice-president of the United Life & 
Accident and former Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire, and endorsing the senti- 
ments exnressed by the paper prepared by 
John C. Hill, president cf the Standard Life. 
That resolution was worded as follows: 

Resolved, that organised efforts to secure 
stock control of a life insurance company 
without the knowledge, consent or approval 
of those-responsible for its conduct, by in- 
terests or individuals connected with another 
company or attempts to exploit a life insurance 
company by manipulation of its stock, are im- 
proper, unethical, and prejudicial to the busi- 
ness, and that such methods are condenmed 
by the American Life Convention. 

On Thursday afternoon, Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, president of the Federal Life, asked by 
resolution for a special committee to investi- 
gate disability rates in connection with life in- 
surance and non-cancellable policies. This 
was carried and the committee will soon be 
appointed. 

Other resolutions adopted were testimonials 
of appreciation to the Commonwealth Life 
and the Inter-Southern Life, both of Louis- 


‘vilel, for all they had done to make the stay 


of the members a pleasant one. Resolutions 
of thanks to various speakers for their efforts 
were also adopted, together with a memorial 
resolution of regret at the deaths of conven- 
iton members during the past year. 


THurRSDAY MorNING 

Due to the absence of John C. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Standard Life, the paper on 
“Character in Life Insurance Management,” 
which he was to have presented at the Thurs- 
day morning session, was read by Vice-Presi- 
dent Van Scoten of that company. This ex- 
position dealt with the necessity for carefully 
choosing the men who were to fill official posi- 
tions in a company and outlined the results 
that might be expected. 

This paper was followed by a talk on “Im- 
portance and Necessity of Inspections,” made 
by John M. Laird, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut General Life, in which he viewed the his- 
tory of inspection reports and described their 
efficacy. 

Mr. Laird was followed by Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary and actuary of the Lincoln 
National Life, who discussed “Life Insurance 
Without Examination,” and expressed the 
opinion that inspection reports should’ be used 
with discretion and instanced their bearing on 
loss ratios. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

During the Thursday meeting, Clifford 
Ireland, director of the department of trage 
and commerce of Illinois, was called on and 
in the course of a short talk to the American 
Life Convention members, stressed the nee 
for co-operation between the insurance com. 
panies and the various State Insurance Depart. 
ments. An unexpected event on the Thurs. 
day program was the plea, made by George 
Kuhns, president of the Bankers Life, for the 
use of sugar made from corn instead of thy 
made from Cuban cane in order to encourage 
corn raising and thus permit the farmers of 
the Middle West to get a bigger return op 
their crops. The inference was that this 
would aid in selling life insurance and in re 
ducing lapsation by giving the farmers more 
money for their product. 

A feature of the Thursday afternoon se. 
sion was the address of Hon. John YW. 
O’Leary, president of the Chamber of Con. 
merce of the United States. A comprehensive 
summary of this address will be found in 
the next forthcoming issue of THE SPECcTAtR 
During this session also, the report of the 
special committee on lapses, read by Q. J. 
Arnold, was accepted. 

Clarence E. Linz, first vice-president and 
treasurer of the Southland Life of Dallas, 
delivered a talk on “Applying Business prin- 
ciples to Agency Building.” Mr. Linz de 
cried the practice, sometimes indulged in, of 
advancing funds to agents before they had 
begun production and including such funds in 
the item known as “agency balances.” Cash 
advances to men not under contract should be 
stopped, according to Mr. Linz, who bases his 
opinion on an extensive series of experiments 
and on the results of conferences with agents. 
His plan for correcting the evil is to require 
all applications for life insurance received by 
home offices to have the agents’ checks at- 
tached for the nets. Such checks can be held 
through a follow-up system for ten days be 
fore being deposited for collection. This plan 
has been in operation by Mr. Linz for two 
years, and, after the first reaction on the 
agents’ side had been done away with by the 
results obtained, has worked splendidly. Re 
ports of various committees were heard at af 
executive session held Thursday evening 


Frmay Morninc 
James L. Madden, manager of the Instance 
Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was called on at the opening of 
the Friday session and made a short talk which 
dealt with the work of his department an? 
with the service rendered by life insuranc? 
as an institution. W. T. Grant, president 0! 
the Business Men’s Assurance, brought the 
greetings of the Health & Accident Under 
writers Conference to the members of tht 
American Life Convention in a brief and 
cordial message. T. M. Simmons, assistant 
superintendent of agents for the Pan American 
Life, described the organization and proposed 
plans of the Junior Members Association of 

the American Life Convention. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


Frank L. Britten Is Elected 
President 








SPRING MEETING DATE APPROVED 





Program Is Well Balanced—Fred B. Luce 
Deals With Variety of Subjects 





The fifty-fourth meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, held at 
the LaSalle, Chicago, last week, came to a close 
on Friday with the election of officers for the 
coming year. Frank L. Britten, Kansas State 
agent for the North British, was elected presi- 
dent of the organization by a vote of 115 to 
& over H. F. McCurren, Michigan State 
agent for the Westchester. P. J. Moriarty, 
Michigan special agent for the North British, 
was chosen vice-president; Harry A. Yates 
of the A&tna, secretary, and Melvin Lepitre 
of the Fire Association, treasurer. 

The underwriters decided to change the time 
of the meeting from the fall to the spring, 
and it was voted to hold the next session in 
1927. Besides this ruling the directors also 
presented a resolution providing that the meet- 
ings be held biennially hereafter. This was 
to comply with the bylaws which required 
notice of change at the previous meeting. 
The change to the spring was strongly favored 
by the board. The board was also entirely 
confident that by the next meeting the senti- 
ment in favor of an annual meeting would be 
so strong that the resolution might be dis- 
regarded. 

The attendance at the meeting was some- 
what smaller than that of previous sessions, 
the reason assigned being the criticisms of the 
organization and the suggestions of changes 
in the time of the meeting and the number of 
sessions. There was also a smaller list on new 
members. The organization was shown by 
its reports to be in good condition, with a 
membership of 1,514 and a balance in the bank 
of $7,200. 

At the opening session of the meeting, 
Fred B. Luce, Western manager of the Provi- 
dence Washington and the then president of 
the organization, gave a review of the im- 
portant events of the year in the insurance 
world, dealing with the Chrysler plan, high 
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\ 2,225,000 employees. 

vq This insurance covers whole groups of employees under a single contract without medical 
|f°4) examination, in amounts varying from $500 to $10,000 per employee. Includes total permanent 
ACoA) disability without extra charge. 

dl 

Koy) The demand for GROUP INSURANCE for employees of factories, stores and business con- 
Re | cerns of all kinds is rapidly increasing. It has proved of value to those who have adopted it 
y A) and others will take it up as soon as they learn of its usefulness. 

1 

May Our book on ‘GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” will gladly be mailed you without obligation. 
KK It will repay your careful reading. Because of our liberal contracts, sixty years’ experience, 
Vary unquestioned security and carefully trained personnel, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
{9 ance Company of Boston can effectively handle your group insurance. 
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loss and expense ratios, laxity in the collec- 
tion of agency balances and the need of 
reasonable insurance legislation. He came out 
strongly in favor of the co-operation of the 
company executives in one organization so 
that there should be but two kinds of com- 
panies, those which play fair and those which 
do not. 

George F. Bulkley, president of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine, delivered the annual 
address at this session, his subject being “The 
Survey of Certain Factors, Methods and Prac- 
tices Employed in the Stock Fire Insurance.” 
He declared himself whole-heartedly for the 
maintenance of the American Agency System 
and presented some very valuable statistics, 
drawn from the experience of the National 
Board and his own company, in discussing the 
downward trend of rates. In all, his talk was 
a comprehensive review of existing conditions 
and was filled with practical suggestions. The 
association held its afternoon session at the 
Underwriters Laboratories, the mem- 
bers were addressed by Dana Pierce, its presi- 
dent. 

The speakers at the morning session of the 
closing day were R. E. Vernor, manager of 
the fire prevention department of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, on “Organized Fire Pre- 
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What Are You Doing About It? 
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vention”; Harry L. Conn, Insurance Super- 
intendent of Ohio, on “The Travesty of In- 
surance Supervision,” and Harry A. Yates, 
Illinois State agent of the A<tna, on “The Field 
Man’s Duty to the Insurance Business.” 

Fred D. Hess presided at the vice-presi- 
dent’s luncheon, which was held noon the clos- 
ing day. Phil C. Braniff of T. E. Braniff and 
Company gave an humcrous talk on the sub- 
ject of “Reminiscences.” 

A forceful talk on “The Business Behind 
the Policy’ was made by Harry Curran Wil- 
bur, financial and industrial consultant. 


Northwestern National Withdraws from 
Virginia and North Carolina 

The Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee has announced its with- 
drawal from active fire and tornado underwrit- 
ing in the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, all its fire and tornado business in these 
States being reinsured in the Southern Home 
Insurance Company of Charleston, S. C. How- 
ever, the Northwestern will continue to write 
automobile insurance in these States, accord- 
ing to its Vice-President W. D. Reed. Some 
years ago the Northwestern National withdrew 
from active underwriting in Florida and South 
Carolina under a very similar agreement. 
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George G. Bulkley Surveys the Fire Insurance Busines 


One of the features of the meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west is the so-called annual address, generally 
delivered by a prominent member of the fire in- 
surance fraternity and accepted as the key- 
note for the meeting. George G. Bulkley, 
president of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., was 
the man selected this year. He surveyed the 
fire insurance business, taking up and analyzing 
many of the present-day problems. While it 
is impossible to present here his entire speech, 
the following extracts will be found to be in- 
teresting and instructive: 

At no other time in our history has there 
been a greater demand for thoughtful consider- 
ation of the problems surrounding stock fire in- 
surance by the official and managerial staffs of 
the companies. They are important factors 
which may be compared to the regulators and 
motors at the main plant, located there to util- 
ize the load sent thenr from the agency system 
to the best advantage of all concerned. The 
situation confronting them is a complex one. 
The business now produced by the agency sys- 
tem includes not only fire, but a variety of side 
lines—so-called inland marine covers, life and 
casualty classes as well. While this business 
energy is all generated at and transmitted from 
the same sources, it is being supplied to and 
utilized by consumers chartered to transact dif- 
ferent classes of business. The responsibility 
of seeing that there is a fair distribution, with- 
out waste, of energy to each class of company 
demands a better understanding of all condi- 
tions underlying the principles of stock insur- 
ance, and closer co-operation between the heads 
and managers of the various classes of com- 
panies deriving their income from common 
sources. The executive and managerial staff 
of each company must work as a unit. With 
common conditions countrywide, brought about 
by present modes of travel and means of com- 
munication, a uniform policy must be followed 
for the accomplishment of the best results, as 
to-day there are no territorial division lines. 
There is no longer any excuse for the observ- 
ance of methods in one section that will not 
pass muster in all. 

The American Agency System as the gen- 
erating unit, furnishing energy to the main 
plant, cannot be omifted from this discussion. 
The agency system, which includes the broker- 
age branch, is a primte factor in our business. 
It produces and transmits the energy which 
the companies utilize. As insurance is pro- 
gressive one cannot go forward without the 
other. 

There ‘must be the closest relation and the 
fullest understanding and co-operation between 
the agents and the companies. It is claimed 
that these relations have changed and are not 
to-day the same .as in years gone by. This is 
so, but the change is for the better. There 
have come about, in the natural order of things, 
great. changes in evervthing having any bear- 
ing upon American affairs. There have been 
changes in the method of production of com- 
modities, changes in wavs of communication, 
changes in means of transportation. (Com- 
pare if you will, the covered wagon of Forty- 
nine with the automobile and aeroplane of to- 
dav.) These changes have affected our very 
way of thinking. They have all had their effect 
upon agency and company activities. The basic 
relations between companies and agents are the 
same. The changes relate to methods. They 
are of the nature of those requirements found 
necessary by modern industry in changing 
from steam power and belt driven macinery 
to motors, using electrical energy as power. 
Our agency system is now like the hydro-elec- 
tric generating plants located at the reservoirs 


in the hills to convert and transmit the power 
of a thousand streams to the centers of in- 
dustrial activity. 

There have been provided adequate means 
of contact between the agents and the com- 
panies. The field force constitutes the trans- 
mission and distributing lines, forming the con- 
nection and carrying the load between both, 
without which the efficiency of each would be 
lessened. It is an army—always at the front 
and always in action. With the growth in 
volume of premiums, augmented as it has been 
by a variety of new classes, and with the neces- 
sity of developing plants for underwriters and 
subsidiaries, the demands upon field men have 
never been so heavy. These men (and I in- 
clude all classes of field workers) are factors 
which have a tremendous influence upon any 
situation relating to our business. Through 
their knowledge of the problems of the agents 
and the companies, as well as of general con- 
ditions, they carry responsibilities of a unique 
nature. They must serve all interests and they 
have it in their power to amplify (and they 
do) the relations between those whom they are 
serving. 


REDUCTION IN FirE INSURANCE RATES 


There has been a tendency on the part of 
some underwriters to question the present level 
of rates, particularly since statistics of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters indicate a 
reduction in the average-rate of premium on 
fre and lightning risks from $1.01 in 1918 to 
89 cents in 1924. In the face of an abnormal 
increase in commodity prices during the same 
period it is natural to question the justification 
of the reduction of 11.9 per cent in fire insur- 
ance rates. There are many factors that have 
to do with the average rate of premium on fire 
and lightning risks, such as improved methods 
of construction and internal protection together 
with the tendency to write business on a three 
and five year term basis. The figures of the 
National Board, while illuminating, do not by 
any means show the entire situation. A review 
of the records of the company with which I 
amr connected, covering the period from 1921 to 
1924 inclusive, shows an average rate of pre- 
mium on fire and lightning risks, on a basis of 
flow of business year by year, of 94 cents for 
1921 and 85 cents for 1924, a reduction of 9.6 
per cent, but with an increase in writings of 
24.5 per cent for the same period. The average 
reduction over the same period.in rate of pre- 
miums on one, three and five year fire and 
lightning risks, which constituted ahout 92 per 
cent of our fire business, was about 7 per cent. 
The balance of. our business showed reductions 
in average rates but not of so marked a na- 
ture. By segregating our princinal fire writ- 
ings by terms, our records show the following: 

I-year business, 1921, $1.01; 1924, 03 cents; 
reduction, 7.9 per cent. 

3-year business, 1021, 90 cents; 
cents; reduction, 4.2 per cent. 

5-year business, 1921, $1.34; 1924, $1.19; re- 
duction, 10.7 per cent. 

The three- and five-year business if written 
for one year at the reeular annual rate, would 
have produced the following: 


1924, &6 


3-vear business, 1921, 36 cents; 1924, 35 
cents; reduction, 4.2 ner cent. 
5-year business, 1921, 34 cents; 1924, 20 


cents; reduction 10.7 per cent. 

The average rate of premium on the above 
writings (one, three and five year) reduced 
to a one year basis was .786 cent for 1921, as 
against 71 cents for 1924, a reduction of 9.67 
per cent. . 

It is interesting to note that our premiums 
on one-year business from 1921 to 1924 inclu- 
sive increased only 5.37 per cent, while those 
on three-year business went ahead 24.1 per cent, 
and on our five-year business 23.1 per cent, 
the average premium increase being 11.5 per 


cent. However, the increases in our Writings 
or the liability assumed, for the same terms, 
show as follows: One year, 14 per cent: three 
year, 29.5 per cent; five year, 38 per cent or 
an average of 19.7 per cent. This increase in 
the volume of our writings, in the face of an 
average decrease of 7 per cent in the rate ley¢ 
was responsible for the increase in premium op 
one-, ‘three- and five-year business of 11,< per 
cent in 1924 over 1921. A further review of 
our records indicates that in 1921 the average 
rate level on fire and lightning risks written 
by us was practically the same in both the Eag 
and the West, the Western territory average 
being only 1 cent higher. However, in 1924 
our rate level in the East showed a reduction 
of 15.55 per cent, as against a reduction of 
6.59 per cent in the West. If other companies 
have had a similar experience there would 
seem to be necessity of a closer study of rating 
methods in the East or the more rapid applica. 
tion of those schedules which may have been 
responsible for a stabilizing influence in the 
West. 

In the adjustment of our fire losses there 
has been a noticeable increase in the insur. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WESTERN AUTO COMPANY’S AGENTS 
MEET 
Founding—New Home 
Building Announced 
Success crowned the fifteenth anniversary 
homecoming of the Western Automobile In- 
surance Company, held at Fort Scott, Kansas, 
on Columbus Day. Agents attended the event 
from sixteen States throughout the West and 
Middle West, which was in celebration of the 
founding of the old Western Automobile In- 
demnity Association, the forerunner of the two 
present companies, the Western Automobile In- 


Celebrate Office 


surance Company and the Western Automobile 
Casualty Company. 

While the guests were assembling, activities 
got under way in the form of educational mo- 
tion pictures. At noon the ladies were guests 
at a luncheon and bridge party, while the men 
congregated at the Fort Scott Country Club for 
diner. A golf tournament took up the after- 
noon, Clyde E. Shorey, Chicago attorney ; Sage 
H. Kinnie, Bloomington agent, and Frank B. 
Burris, agent of Chanute, Kansas, winning the 
first three prizes. There was also a business 
session, during which Roy S. Duboc, president 
of the company, gave a thorough explanation of 
the Western organization and its methods of 
operation and expansion. 

With the evening came the climax, a ban- 
quet served for 200 in the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Temple. The decorations, menu, entertainment 
and service were all in excellent taste. The 
center of attraction was a mammoth birthday 
cake supporting fifteen illuminating candles. 
As the orchestra commenced to play, the cake 
came to life, out of it springing a bevy of danc- 
ing girls. 

Perhaps the most significant announcement of 
the day was left to the very end and for that 
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reason it proved all the more startling. It was 
the announcement that the building in which 
the banquet was being held was to be torn down 
and replaced by a half million dollar modern 
fire proof structure, in which would be located 
the home offices of the Western Automobile In- 
surance companies. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ RESOLUTION 
Automobile’s Plan for Capital Increase 
Meets Approval 

The stockholders of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., acting on 
the recommendation of the board of directors, 
held a special meeting, October 15, and passed 
a resolution that the capital stock of the com- 
pany be increased from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the capital stock of this cor- 
poration be increased from the sum of $2,000,- 
000, consisting of 20,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 per share, to $4,000,000, consist- 
ing of 40,000 shares of the par value of $100 
per share; that said additional shares be offered 
for subscription in accordance with such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the board of 
directors at $300 per share to the stockholders 
of record of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on the 8th day of October, 1925, in pro- 
portion to their holdings, $1co per share to be 
credited to the capital stock account of the 
company and the remaining $200 per share to 
be credited to the surplus account of said com- 
pany; that all subscriptions for said shares 
and payment thereof be made at the office of 
the company, 650 Main streer, Hartford, Conn., 
on or before December 15, 1925; that interest 
be allowed on payment of subscriptions at the 
rate of four per centum (4%) per annum from 
the date received at the company’s office to Jan- 
uary I, 1926; that all shares not subscribed and 
paid for in accordance herewith be sold by the 
executive officers for the best interests of the 
company; that the directors be authorized and 
empowered to issue certificates for these addi- 
tional shares after January 1, 1926, the same 
to participate in dividends declared and pry- 
able after Januarv 1, 1926; and that all acts 
of the board of directors relative to the issue 
of said shares be and they are hereby con- 
firmed. 


W. T. Newcomb Joins Hartwig Moss 
Agency 

Warren T. Newcomb is to be the director 
of the marine division of the Hartwig Moss 
Agency of New Orleans, beginning Novem- 
ber 1. Mr. Newcomb is well known in 
marine insurance and average adjusting circles 
in Boston, New York, and New Orleans, 
where he has been identified with prominent 
brokerage offices for eighteen years, during 
the past thirteen of which as an active mem- 
ber of the Association of Average Adjusters 
of the United States. For the past few years 
he has been associated with Francis C. Carr 
and company, average adjusters, and resigns 
as director of their New Orleans office to 
take his new position. 


HOMESTEAD INCREASES CAPITAL 
Company Will Be Entered in Number of 

States With Added Financial Standing 

The Homestead Fire Insurance Company of 
Baltimore is to have a paid up capital of a 
quarter million dollars, the board of directors 
of that company having decided to issue the re- 
maining 12,500 shares of the 25,000 shares au- 
thorized capital stock. The par value of the 
stock is $10 per share. Stockholders of the 
company, as of October 27, 1925, are given the 
right to subscribe to the new stock share for 
share at $20 per share, of which $10 per share 
will be applied to the surplus of the company, 
thus adding $125,000 to the surplus of the com- 
pany. Payments for shares will be in two in- 
stalments, $10 per share each, as of November 
17 and December 15, 1925, respectively. 

Since its foundation in 1922 with a paid up 
stock of $50,000, authorized capital being 
$250,000, the I1omestead has been continually: 
adding to its paid up capital. Until now its op- 
erations have been confined to the State of 
Maryland but with the increased capital it will 
be able to enter states as opportunities are of- 
fered. The company came under the control of 
the Home of New York in 1924. 
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agency for a conservatively- 
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Surplus to Policy 
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Has paid losses for 
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J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENDBDA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 
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Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS 
$15,123,531.91 $8,536,871.80 $3,000,000 $3,586,660.11 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 
$5,474,032.20 $3,213,098.14 $1,000,000 $1,260,934.06 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 
$4,175,490.93 $2,575,127.95 $600,000 $1,000,362.98 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $1,000,000 $501,427.56 
HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


General Agents for Southern Territory: 


Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston. 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


NY 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
586,660.11 


$2,250,934.06 
$1,600,362.98 


$1,501,427.56 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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FIDELITY ann SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH. BURGLARY, AUTO- 
MOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSUR- 
ANCE. 








CAPITAL, $2,450,000.00 
ASSETS, $8,358,829.72 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS,,.$3,468,675.94 
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Full Home Office co-operation enables our agents to 
succeed. 
Desirable territory open to men of ability. 


ASSETS OVER SEVEN MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
CLARENCE J. DALY, President. DENVER, COLORADO 





























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


“OSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent | GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. | 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 
H FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Ageut 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. | 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
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FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MORIN, 
Vice-Pres. and 
Secretary 
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$12,.500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.338,962.19 


ET SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 
48,176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

As to the Number of Sprinkler Equipments. 
_If anyone were to ask you how many sprink- 
ler equipments there are in the State of New 
York, what would your answer be? Before 
reading further, suppose you jot canieailiau be 
piece of paper the number you have in mind 
and then continue to read. There are in fact 
about six thousand, divided 60 per cent in New 
York city and 40 per cent in the rest of the 
State. This count does not include minor equip- 
ments where only the basement is protected, 
but means equipments which are of such a 
grading that they are subject to rating on a 
sprinkler schedule or can be treated as a full 
sprinklered risk. There are some equipments 
not of a grade sufficient for treatment as 
sprinklered risks but for which a reduction 
may be made because the sprinkler is through- 
out. In addition to that there are many minor 
equipments with an allowance of 10 per cent. 
The number of mutual risks compared with 
the whole is rather small, muck. smaller than 
most of the talk about them would seem to in- 
dicate. The same is true in regard to the 
group system of writing sprinkler risks. 

The Insurance Institute of America.—The 
annual meeting of the Institute wili be held 
in the rooms of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters on Tuesday, October 27, 1925 
The meeting will he called to order at 10 a. m. 
The day preceding the annual meeting the 
hoard of governors will have a meeting. The 
number of insurance companies that have now 
joined the Institute are sixty-five and applica- 
tions for membership are being received daily. 
The question of Elective Fellows is being ac- 
tively taken up and probably some announce- 
ment will be made at the annual meeting. 

No End to the Making.—Once upon a time 
somebody said, “Of the making of books there 
is no end.” 
nowadays by the making of 
conferences. 


Books are rapidly being overtaken 
committees and 
Pretty soon there will not be left 
the slightest opportunity for individuat effort. 
Indeed, the time is probably not far distant, 
if the present pace continues, when it will he 
necessary to appoint committees to arrange the 


time for people to go to bed. To a limited 
extent committees and conferences are neces- 
sary, but have they not reached the point where 
they are hindering rather than promoting pro- 
gress? The fact that a committee is appointed 
makes it necessary to consult and consider that 
committee before important action can be taken 
in certain territories, although the 
may be quite large. The result is to delay ac- 
tion and frequently delay it for months, if not 
longer, and yet the matter to be dealt with 


territory 


may be purely of local significance and should 
have been handled in a local manner. Possibly 
we need now a committee that will disorganize 
or resolve back into their individual units about 
oo per cent of the present committees and then 
place a time limit on the formation of any 
more, as for instance, at the end of ten years. 
Certainly the impossible situations which are 
arising call for some treatment about as rad- 
ical as that suggested. 

Fire Alarms.—On October 11, 1925, it took 
14 pages, all filled except the last one, to re- 
cord the fire alarms after the manner it is done 
by the fire patrol of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This ought to stir the 
community to action, if anything possibly can 
do so. 


NEW ORLEANS NEWS-LETTER 
French & Tupper Dissolve—Alonzo Church 
Appointment—Fire Prevention Bureau 


Meets 
New Orirans, October 16—The genera! 
agency firm of French & Tupper has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. The business 


continued uninterruptedly by F. G. 


while FE. C. 
Penates to 


will be 
Tupper, 
Lares and 
pects to garner a fortune greater than the in- 


‘rench will move his 


Florida, where he ex- 


surance business in Louisiana can promise to 
the most sanguine. 
It appears that tl 
French paid a visit to Florida, 
there, it is said, he was bitten by a Florida bug 
and inoculated with what the Germans would 
Florida-lust. The best wishes of 
friends go with him, and if these 


Mr. 


Mr 
while 


some little while 


ago 


J 
and 


term the 


his many 


be only half realized French will soon 


occupy high rank among our American mil- 
lionaires. 

Mr. Tupper ,who is the son of my friend, 
the late lamented S. Y. Tupper, is a worthy 
scion of a most worthy sire and possesses in 
an eminent degree the qualities which deserve 
and the ability which commands success and 
that he will command it is beyond question. 


Alonzo Church, who, since 1904, has rep- 
resented the Insurance Company of North 
America as State agent for Louisiana, has 


been elected vice-president of the LaSalle & 
Great Union Insurance companies of this city. 

In an authorized statement, Ben I. Simpson, 
manager of the Insurance Company of North 
America and its allied companies, gives ex- 
pression to this tribute to Mr. Church: 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
Church has served our companies -in. Louisiana 
as State agent, and while we regret to have 
him leave us we rejoice at the opportunity 
which has come to him for the larger use of 
his abilities and varied experience. 

Mr. Church has served us faithfully and 
diligently and carries with him the personal 
regards and best wishes of both the manage- 
ment of the Southern Department and of the 
company officials. 

The LaSalle and the Great Union Insurance 
Companies form part of the Union Indemnity 
and the Mr. 
another evidence of the keen business ability 


group selection of Church is 


and foresight of the gentlemen who control 
and direct the destinies of that group. 
At the twenty-first annual meeting of the 


Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau, held on the 
14th inst., the following were 
elected: E. A. Chavanne, 
Ledbetter, vice-president, and R. P. 


officers re- 
president; J. H. 
Strong, 
secretary. 

The following constitute the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: James B. Ross, 
FE. H. Addington, Henry A. Steckler, R. W. 
Michael, Louis A. Nelson, J. W. Atkinson, 
John X. Wegmann, P. F. Perilliat, Ralph M. 


Pons, Chas. Cotnam, Julian Prioleau, E. J. 
Sullivan. 
The non-resident members are Geo. C. 


Long, Jr., Hartford; Ben. I. Simpson, Atlanta: 
Hart Darlington, New York. 

The ex-officio members are Hon. Jas. J. 
Bailey, Secretary of State, and Hon. F. J. 
Gregory, State fire marshal. 

The president, in his report, called attention 
to the unusual demands which had been made 
upon the Bureau for service —O’HAcERrTY. 
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Pacific Coast Automobile Men Meet 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters 
Conference held its annual meeting last Mon- 
day at San Francisco, electing officers for the 
coming year and passing several resolutions. 
Don E. Kessler was elected president; H. F. 
Mills, vice-president, and F. M. Avery, treas- 
urer. John Marshall, Jr., E. C. F. Knowles, 
Harry Bender, George W. Brooks, William 
Deans, Joy Lichtenstein, Alfred L. Merritt, 
Rolla E. Fay, and H. L. Simpson were chosen 
members of the executive committee, with 
George O. Smith, McClure Kelly and A. T. 
Bailey, alternatives. 

These resolutions were passed: Re-endorsing 
the recommendations of the Pacific Conference 
to the National Conference for a reduction in 
collision rates; recommending an adjustment 
of commissions on automobile insurance; re- 
questing that the Pacific conference be granted 
autonomy in the matter of rates, forms and 
commissions. 


P. J. Koch Appointed 

Philip J. Koch has received the appointment 
of. chief examiner for.:the. Excelsior Fire, 
Syracuse, N. Y., it was announced last week 
by Robert C. Hosmer, vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Koch’s previous experience has 
particularly fitted him for the position as he 
has been with the Crum ,& Forster general 
agency of New York city for the past five 
and a half years.. For three years previous 
to this he was connected with the Syracuse 
division of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 


Kansas Rate Case 

Topeka, Kan., October 20.—After three 
days of almost continuous argument the Kan- 
sas fire insurance case has been finally sub- 
mitted to the district court of Shawness county. 
Judge J. A. McClure, in whose court the case 
has been considered, announced that he ex- 
pected to complete consideration of the case 
and hoped to be able to announce his decision 
next Saturday. However, it appears likely 
that he will not be able to present his written 
ruling in the case until later, even though he 
is able to advise the lawyers what his ruling 
is going to be. 


Upholds Ownershrp Clause 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., October 19.—The legal- 
ity of that provision in insurance policies limit- 
ing the payment of the insurance to “sole and 
unconditional owners” has been upheld by the 
refusal of the United States Supreme Court 
to review the case against the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company for recovery 
cn policies in which the beneficiaries named 
are trustees for other parties. 

In carrying the case to the Supreme Court, 
counsel for the trustees asserted that the fact 
that the company wrote the policy in favor of 
the trustees proclaimed that the interest in- 
sured was not a sole and unconditional own- 
ership. 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ LETTERS 





In a former issue of THE Spectator, refer- 
ence was made to the widespread public de- 
mand for the Fire Insurance Pocket Index and 
a sample list of various classes of policyhold- 
ers, subscribers to that publication, was printed. 
The list included railroads, national banks, 
savings banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, private bankers and _ stock- 
brokers, manufacturers, contractors, lawyers, 
merchants, mortgage companies, auditors, in- 
vestment companies, general publishers, public 
officials, credit-rating institutions, and many 
other important businesses. 

Many fire insurance companies, agents, gen- 
eral agents and brokers widely and wisely dis- 
tribute the Fire Insurance Pocket Index so as 
to reach thousands of customers. If all the 
companies could be persuaded to act concert- 


edly in furthering the distribution of the Fire 
Index, the best interests of insurance would 
be served to advantage.. This is obvious from 
the opinions of the many policyholders who 
testify to the usefulness of this publication, 

Leaders in the fire insurance business haye 
long maintained that the public should be edy. 
cated as to the narrow margin of profit ip 
such underwriting, and the real facts are fully 
demonstrated by the Fire Index. The Spec. 
tator Company has on file a number of letters 
from property owners and policyholders who 
appreciate the value of the Fire Index as , 
work of reference, and state that they use this 
publication daily in the conduct of their busi. 
ness. One of these letters is presented below, 
and others will appear in THE Spectator from 
time to time. 


COLLATERAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
217 WEST 33D STREET 


OFFICERS 





GEORGE MCINTYRE 
es 
JAMES A. WHITCOMB 
CHAIRMAN BOARD 
GEORGE KERN 
THOMAS J MCLAUGHLIN 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
FRANK H. TOMLINSON 
SECRETARY 
JOHN W. DILLY 
ASST. SEC'Y & TREAS 


WM. E. SANDOMEYER 
COUNSEL 


New YorK 


TELEPHONES 
CHICKERING 1814 
LACKAWANNA 7728 


May 14, 1925. 


Mr. Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. 


Spectator Company 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


We acknowledge receipt with thanks of your communication of 
May 13, 1925 enclosing copy of your fire insurance index. 


The writer's interest in ycur publicaticn is more or less in- 
direct, being handled in the nature of an attempt to keep 
informed as to the general status of the various companies. 


Among other things, our company is engeged*in the purchase 
of installment paper and we in turn place a small volume of 
insurance coverage which makes it interesting for us to have 


this information. 


I want to take thie occasion tc express my eppreciation for 
the very fine special compilation of foreign and domestic 
mutua] automobile companies which your office prepared for 
me recently and which was exactly what I wanted. 


( 
\ bey truly yours, 


ae ey 
COL: i TERAL “Fr Un OGRP . / _ 
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Death of E. E. Dow 
Everett Elton Dow, secretary of the Hartford 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, died 
at his home in Hartford, October 14, of pneu- 
monia and influenza after a few days’ illness. 
He was 61 years old. Mr. Dow became secre- 


20 


tary for the Hartford County Mutual in 1920 
after a long business experience. He had beet 
with the United States branch of the National 
of Ireland, the Connecticut Insurance Depart: 
ment and had worked as a public accountant 
before joining the company. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


TAXICAB MUTUAL ON GRID 


Show-Cause Order Served by New 
York Department 








FINANCIAL IMPAIRMENT CHARGED IN 
EXAMINATION REPORT 





Company Enjoined from Further Opera- 
tions Until Outcome Is Determined 


The City Service Mutual Casualty Corpora- 
tion, New York city, has been summoned by 
the New York Insurance Department to show 
cause why it should not be taken over and 
liquidated. Accompanying the legal action is 
the report of an examination by the Depart- 
ment in which it is charged that there is an 
impairment of $138.000 by excess of liabilities 
over assets. In addition, the company has been 
enjoined from carrying ou any further opera- 
tions until the outcome of the entire matter has 
been determined. Charges that officers of the 
operating agency company were engaged in ir- 
regular practices are also made; these officers 
being officers of the City Service Mutual as 
well. 

The papers show that the Transportation 
Underwriting Corporation, the agency, received 
commissions on the insurance company’s busi- 
ness, during the eleven months ending July 31 
of this year, amounting to $104,807; but that, 
despite this, an audit of its accounts on that 
date indicated a deficit of $6930 and the agency 
corporation then owed the City Service Mutual 
about $18,793 for premiums collected but not 
yet remitted. The City Service Mutual was 
incorporated, and later a fund of $50,000 was 
made up to complete organization. Those who 
subscribed to this fund owned the $10,000 stock 
of the operating agency company, the stock 
being issued not for cash but in consideration 
of the contract with the City Service Mutual. 

The examination report shows that on July 
31 last the City Service Mutual had admitted 
assets of $240,840. The liabilities amounted to 
$379,815, showing an impairment of $138,975. 
The total income from September 1, 1924, to 
July 31, 1925, was $650,406, including $598,028 
in premiums and the $50,000 contributed. The 
disbursements during that period totaled $357,- 
966, of which $100,294 was losses paid, $104,- 
807 was commissions to the agency co-opera- 
tion, $21,609 salaries to officers and $34,537 for 
legal expenses. 

Among the items shown in the expenses are 
$604 for cigars, $248 for theater tickets, $272 
for a wedding present to a broker, $150 for a 
dinner given to brokers and $1119 for Christ- 
mas presents, 








CASUALTY INSURANCE AS A 
VOCATION 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
of Perth, Scot- 
land, has won the 
reputation of be- 
ing a shrewd 
judge of insur- 
ance transac- 
tions, a leader of 
capable men and 
an executive of 
real ability. Re- 
garding casualty 
insurance as a 
vocation, Mr. Richardson says: 





“To anyone contemplating going into 
the productive side of insurance, my ad- 
vice would be, most certainly, to special- 
ize on the casualty branch. It is much 
the same problem that would confront an 
ambitious emigrant, and naturally he will 
decide to go to the country where there 
is the most room for development. Of 
course, a good fire insurance business 
can be built up im time by anyone 
possessing determination and ability, but 
the task would be mfintely less difficult 
in casualty lines. Thirty-two years ago 
when I first became associated with the 
‘reneral Accident Company we had a pre- 
minum tmcome of less than $100,000 per 
annum. To-day our income is greater 
than were the combined incomes of all 
the casualty companies in the United 
States and Great Britain in 1893. There 
are few companies in this branch that 
are over thirty years old. 

“Tt is not more than four years since 
two men met in New York and decided 
they would go into casualty insurance. 
One of them gave up a good job in a 
bark at $10,000 a year, and the other was 
a successful salesman with a large tn- 
come who came to the conclusion that he 
was about tired of starting out every 
year at the foot of the hill and having 
to climb over the top. They had the 
boldnes of ignorance, lots of friends and 
unlimited energy. Nothing was too big 
for them. To-day their premiums amount 
to $65,coo a year and they are going 
stronger than ever. In what other 
branch of insurance could as good re- 
sults be obtained?” 
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NEW COMPANY FORMING 





Will Be Casualty Running-Mate for 
‘Etna Insurance 





NAME NOT YET CHOSEN 





Capital and Surplus to Be $1,000,000 
Each—Organization Now Under Way 


At a regular meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the 7Ztna Insurance Company, Hartford, 
held last week, it was voted to authorize the 
executive officers to proceed with the incor- 
poration and establishment of a new casualty 
insurance company to be operated under the 
management of the Aftna Insurance Company. 

The name for the new company has not as 
yet been decided upon, but it will have a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 

For some years the tendency of the insurance 
business has been for companies to operate in 
groups doing all lines of insurance business. 
The casualty companies have formed fire in- 
surance companies and the fire insurance com- 
panies have, in turn, started casualty companies. 

The AZtna Insurance Company was founded 
in 1819 and therefore is 106 years of age. It 
is one of the oldest, mrost successful, and best 
known companies in the fire insurance business. 
Its popularity with agents throughout the coun- 
try is proverbial. It is, therefore, expected that 
this new casualty compary will be welcomed 
by the thousands of A<tna agents throughout 
the United States, and its future prospects seem 
excellent. 

Every effort will be made to expedite the in- 
corporation of the company, and it is anticipated 
that it will be ready to do business in the near 
future. The establishment of a casualty run- 
ning-mate for the old “A¢tna,” should prove 
advantageous to both companies. 


“Nobody Knows Where Compulsory Auto 
Insurance Will Lead,” Says Massa= 
chusetts Commissioner 
Commissioner of Insurance Wesley E. Monk 
of Mass., at the annual dinner of the directors 
and advisory board of the Liberty Mutual, 
stated that “Nobody knows just where com- 
pulsory insurance on automobile owners will 
lead. There is no precedent on which to base 
our estimates and conclusions. The new law 
may resu!t in a general increase in rates or it 
may result in a decrease. The national rate- 
making boards can give us but little help as 
they have nothing on which to base their con- 
clusions. The success of the law is going ta 

depend upon the rates resulting from it.” 
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Vo_LuME II LE ROY, OHIO No. 3 
| Bitiadal acres of forests, scores of setnscls| 
| and hospitals, and thousands of 


Fire Prevention Week, October 
| 4 to 10, offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for those in the fire insur- 
| ance business to further the 
|jmovement of conservation,— 
| conservation of life and of prop- 
erty. 

Every day forty lives are lost 
by fire. Every day property 
| valued at $1,400,000 is destroyed. 
| Every day misery and suffering 
|are brought to scores of homes 
| by fire. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance 
|}Co. believes thoroughly in fire 
prevention. It believes that the 
people of the United States would 
be infinitely better off if a part, 
at least, of the fire waste were 
converted into useful production. 


It believes that business would 
be better were not hundreds of 








mercantile buildings and dwell- | 
ings destroyed each year. | 

For years the Ohio Farmers | 
has supplied its agents with fire | 
prevention literature. This 
Company is continuing to do so, 
not only during Fire Prevention 
Week, but throughout the entire 
year., eos 

Many fires start as a result of 
the explosion of gas, natural or 
artificial. Adding this coverage 
to your clients’ fire policies costs 
very little but adds greatly to the 
protection you sell. 


if it is true that “A penny 
saved is a penny earned,” mil- 
lions of dollars can be earned by 
preventing fires every day in the 
year. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 


LIFE 


5. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES FOR 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
IN FIVE VOLUMES 


INSURANCE 


What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


Practice may teach the agent how to sell insur. 
ance, but there are certain truths that cannot be 
gathered while doing field work. But they are 
essential to success. They are the foundation 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests, 
and which give it the ‘‘strength of the everlasting 
hills.” This book explains these basic facts, 
They are essential to the successful salesman (1) 
because familiarity with them gives him unbound- 
ed courage, and (2) because they enable him to 
"ge his cause with convincing force. Price 

50. 


How To Sell Insurance 


The chief aim of this book, as the title indicates, 
is to teach the inexperienced agent how to do his 
work, and build up a remunerative business, 
While it is intended primarily for the new agent, 
it embodies a great deal of instruction that ought 
to be of value to the agent of experience. It will 
also be useful to those who are engaged in the work 
of training inexperienced agents. Price $2.00. 


The Prosperous Agent 


This little book is for the guidance of experi- 
enced and inexperienced agents alike. It givesa 
catalogue of the characteristics—the mental 
equipment—of the successful business man; and 
tells how these qualifications can be utilized to the 
greatest advantage by the insurance salesman. 

The instrument with which the agent does the 
work is hisown mind. The material on which he 
uses this delicate instrument is the mind of another 
person. It is all important, therefore, that he 
should know exactly how to utilize his mental 
equipment. Price $1.50. 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 


This volume takes up the instruction of the 
agent where the second volume of this series stops. 
It contains more advanced instruction, and one of 
its aims is to stimulate the thought, fire the imagi- 
nation, broaden the vision, and thus increase the 
efficiency of life underwriters. Price $2.00. 


One Hundred Ways of Canvassing For Life 
Insurance 


This concluding volume describes many ways 
of soliciting life insurance and includes a number 
of canvassing plans contributed by experienced 
field men, with the author’s comments on these 


plans. Price $3.50. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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READ ’EM AN’ WEEP! 


“Acqu 


isition Blues,” as Composed and Sung by 


Phil Braniff, “The Oklahoma Troubadour” 


As was noted in THE SpecTaTor at the time, 
Phil Braniff, brother of Thomas E. Braniff 
and editor of the famous Tebco Messenger, 
peared before the banquet meeting durine 


the recent casualty and surety meeting 


French Lick Springs and, as “The Oklahoma 
Troubadour,” strummed his guitar and sang 
parady songs which he had composed. One of 
these anthems, entitled “Acquisition Blues” and 
set to mournful music, was worded as follows: 


From man to man 

Since the world began, 

Has been handed down sickness ’n pain. 
In the stories old, 

Ain't the prohpets told, 

“It always pour when it rain”? 


Take yourself a look 

In the doctor book 

‘n put your mind at ease: 
You'll find everything 

From the Viper’s sting 

To the hoof’n mouth disease. 


When your eyes are sore, 

‘n your feet are wore, 

'n the good things pass you by; 
There’s another ail 

That'll make you wail 

‘n the tears drip from your eye. 


When the rent is due, 
’n some food is too, 
’n the mailman’s full o’ no good news; 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets. ..... $7,046,054 
OS EEE A Tre 1,225,000 
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Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
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Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 














You don’t have to pay 
To hear a doctor say 
“You’ve got the Acquisition Blues!” 


Old Jim Henry, underfed— 
Can't keep up with the overhead. 


Bill Wilson lookin’ lean ’n glum— 
Wonderin’ where the next meal’s comin’ from. 


Arthur Howell from ’way down South— 

Jes’ barely livin’ from hand to mouth. 

Chris Kehoe, feelin’ bad— 

Sez “A little more profit wouldn't make me 
mad.” 


Tommy Moffat with the horn rimmed spec’s— 
Rudder busted—Jes’ a livin’ wreck. 


Tom Braniff, bustin’ in tears, 
Sez: “I-ain’t made a dime in fifteen years.” 


Wallace Reid, thin ’n weak— 


Wailin’ the wail of a hungry sheik. 


Pops Thornton, bowin’ his head— 
“Goin’ back home on a freight,” he said. 


Lyle Dickey from Tulsa town— 
Walkin’ around’ with his head bowed down. 


Wade Fetzer from the Windy City— 
Ain’t got enough to feed the kitty. 


‘n then the devil comes ’n says: “You clown! 

“Take the rate book up ’n put the bible down. 

“Lot o’ folks in the ’phone book own a car 

“Put ’em in groups ’n there you are! 

“Six or more together, under even date, 

“Give ‘em twenty off on a flat fleet rate. 

“If you can’t get the business like the rule 
books say, 

“Get out ‘n get it anyway. 

“You got things stickin’ in your shoes 

“That'll drive away The Acquisition Blues!” 


So all you home office presidents hear my song, 

Don’t let the matter wait too long. 

Tf the margin o’ profit is too low, 

I'll tell you another plan ’fore I go:— 

Build an old men’s home in some quiet place, 

Where the boys can rest when they finish the 
race ; 

Where there ain’t no regional agents, likewise 
no dues, 

’n they take men with The Acquisition Blues, 


Chosen Commander-in-Chief 

Edwin C. Irelan, assistant superintendent of 
agents of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, was elected commander-in-chief of 
the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 
at the forty-fourth annual encampment recently 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. This organization has 
a membership of 60,000, and is allied with the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


Inter-State Issues Policy for Women 

The Inter-State Business Accident 
Association of Des Moines announces a new 
policy contract which is being issued to busi- 
ness women. Many of the features which have 
made its policies popular to business men have 
been incorporated in the new women’s contract. 
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CONFERENCE MEETING 





Insurance Advertising Men to Con- 
vene at Boston 





DATES ARE OCTOBER 26 AND 27 





Clark J. Fitzpatrick to Preside at Casu- 
alty Sessions—President of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life to Welcome 
Delegates 
The Insurance Advertising Conference, of 
which Edward A. Collins, assistant secretary of 
the National Surety Company, New York, is 
president, has plans for its 
autumn convention at Boston. Mass., Monday 
and Tuesday, October 26 and 27. The pro- 
gram plans are in the hands of Warren W. 


completed its 


Ellis, manager of the sales promotion: depart- 
ment, Commercial Union Insurance Company, 
New York. 

The convention will be held in the new home 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and at Hotel Brunswick. General 
sessions on ‘Monday morning and Tuesday 
afternoon will be held in the John Hancock 
company’s auditorium. 

Group sessions will be conducted in the hotel, 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning. 

President Walton L. Crocker, of the John 
Hancock: Mutual Life; has been invited to 
deliver the address of welcome: C. King 
Woodbridge, president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the- World, will: be the 
luncheon speaker on Tiiesday and will announce 
the winner of the Holcombe Trophy competi- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNOR TO SPEAK 

Insurance adverttising men will join’ with 
members of the: ‘Advertising Club of Boston in 
the Tuesday: luncheon at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The latter’ organization was desir- 
ous of hearing President Woodbridge and hav 
invited Governor Fuller of Massachusetts to 
speak also. : 

Clifford Elvins; advertising manager, [m- 
perial Lifé Assuranéé'Company, Toronto, Car- 
ada, will: be chaitman of the life group ses- 
sions. Horace. V. Chapman; advertising mari- 
ager, Ohio Farmers’ Insurance Conipany; Le 
Roy, Ohio, will ‘control the sessions of the 
fire group. The-casualty and surety group 
meetings will -be’ ‘handled by. Clark J. Fitz- 
patrick, assistant: secretary, United States 
Fidelity. and’ Guaranty: Company, Baltimore. 
The program provides: for. meetings of mem- 
bers from the Insurance Trade Press on Mon- 
day afternoon and ‘Tuesday: morning. 


“Ler’s: Get DowN To 
FUNDAMENTALS” 

Chairman F1lis has furnished a tentative out- 
line of the general sessions programs. His 
general theme is’ “Let’s Get Down to Funda- 
mentals.”° - Subdivisiéns’ under _ this general 
theme include: “Tie-itp of Advertising and 
Salesmanship Effort,’ “New Vision of Our 


THEME: 


(Continued on next page) 
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‘C. W. DISBROW’S CAREER 





Late President of American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Was Forceful 
Executive 





HONORED BY ASSOCIATES AND 
FRIENDS 





Development of Company Will Be Carried 
Forward by L. A. Harris—Assets 
Now Over $7,500,000 

As was recently announced in THE Sprcra- 
ror, L. A. Harris, for the past five years vice- 
president and treasurer of the American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the company to take the 
place of the late Charles W. Disbrow. The 
choice of Mr. Harris is a fortunate one for 
the American Automobile as he will continue 
to carry on the development of the organiza- 
tion which was launched by Mr. Disbrow. 

Commenting on the death of Mr. Disbrow, 
Mr. Harris said: “His loss was, of course, a 
very severe shock to us all and we realize 
fully that we have lost not only a peerless lead- 
er and executive, but a very close personal 
friend.” 

Mr. Disbrow’s rise to fame and power was 
uninterrupted. Born in New York city, July 
4, 1874, he was graduated from the New York 
college of law in 1806. He practiced faw in 
New York city untit 1890, when he moved to 
Denver, Colo., where he practiced his profes- 
sion until 1904, turning his attention to the 
casualty’ insurance business and receiving the 
appointment as manager for the mountain terri- 
tory of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. In 1908-he moved to St. Louis 
where he served as manager for a large terri- 
tory surrounding St. Louis for the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company until 
ror1, when he ‘resigned to organize the Amer- 
ican Automobife Insurance Company. 

As president of the American, Mr. Disbrow 
rose to national prominence. His career since 
rotr has been identical with the history of 
the institution whictr he founded in that year. 
Indeed, they are an interwoven chapter. A 
‘pioneer in the automobile insurance field, he 
quickly became one of its ottstanding leaders. 
Starting with assets of $300,000 and an idea— 
the idea that the enormous developnrent impend- 

_ing in the motor industries would justify a 
company specialfzing in and devoted exclusively 
to automobife insurance—he achieved for his 
company the distinction of being the largest 
company in the world confining its writings 
to automobile insurance. The fatest figures 
available place the assets of the American in 
excess of $7,500,000. Mr. Disbrow was the 
originator of the alf-cover automtobile policy. 

Mr. Disbrow was the author of two books 
—“Disbrow’s Digest of the New York Code of 
Civil Procedure” and “Periodic Financial 


Panies,” and of many tracts and magazine 
articles. 

The American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany to-day is represented in forty-five States, 


the District of Columbia, andthe Dominion 
of Canada. 

Regarding the personal side of Mr. Dis- 
brow’s character, the following is taken from 
the tribute paid him by his associates: 

Charles W. Disbrow was a sublime character. 
He was faithful to every trust. Widely ac- 
claimed for his keen intellect and integrity of 
purpose, his rare and sterling qualities are best 
attested by the unstinted loyalty, devotion and 
deep affection borne him not only by his most 
intimate associates but by the entire American 
agency force. He had the humility of great- 
ness. He was gentle-hearted and generous, 
more considerate of the rights of others than 
exacting of his own. 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
(Concluded from page 23) 
Opportunities” and “Better Understanding of 

Field Problems.” 

Ralph E. Morrow, manager, Rough Notes 
Publishing Company, Indianapolis, who has 
talked personally about insurance advertising 
with agents throughout the country, will pre- 
sent his conception of how insurance advertis- 
ing is and is not meeting agents’ needs. His 
topic will be “Selling Material That Helps 
Sell.” 

Walter C. Hill, vice-president, Retail Credit 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., will discuss “Moral 
Hazard in the Insurance Business.” Mr. Hill 
has been asked to develop some guiding 
thoughts under the caption—“‘Are We Adver- 
tising for Losses,” 

An interesting question brought forth re- 
peatedly since several insurance companies have 
undertaken national advertising campaigns, is: 
“What Is the Public’s Reaction to Insurance 
Advertising?” G. C. Parlin of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, has recently 
completed a survey of insurance advertising in 
national media. He will discuss the question 
with the results of the survey as a background. 

John Howie Wright, editor of “Postage,” 
and Homer J. Buckley of Chicago, both 
of whom addressed the conference at Pitts- 
hurgh, have been requested to speak briefly at 
the Boston session. R. E. Pratt, Travelers 
Health Association, Omaha, Neb., will present 
the results of tests made of metered’ mail. 


AGENTS AND ADVERTISING 

Grover F. Miller, Miller Brothers Agency, 
Racine, Wis., will travel all the way to Boston 
to tell the insurance advertising men “How the 
Company Can Help the Local Agent Through 
Its Advertising Department.” Harry R. Mess- 
inger of Everett, Mass., will present his views, 
from a fire agent’s standpoint, on how the ad- 
vertising’ department of a fire insurance com- 
pany can be of material assistance to represen- 
tatives. 

An interesting discussion on direct mail op- 
portunities will be presented by Leon A. Soper, 
sales promotion manager, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Hartford, and Miss Alice E. Roche, Louis F. 
Paret Agency, Camden, N. J. 

In addition to the Holcombe Trophy Exhibit 
which will be on display, a general exhibition 
of insurance company advertising will form an 
important part of the discussions. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CO, 


Specializes in HEALTH 
and ACCIDENT IN. 
SURANCE with En- 
tirely New Features 
which PLEASE. 


And is- looking tor 
Agents in ILLINOIS, 
and District Managers 
in CALIFORNIA and 
KENTUCKY who 
Can and Will Produce 
Business. 


Such Men Will Receive 
Large First and_ Re- 
newal Commissions. 








Address Casualty Department 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 3.” , "Thins 
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U. S. GUARANTEE’S CAPITAL 
INCREASE 
Proposal to Add $450,000 Awaits Stock- 
holders’ Approval 

The United States Guarantee Company, of 
New York, may presently be added to the list 
of million dollar companies if the present plans 
of the directors prevail. The proposal of the 
directors that the capital of the organization 
be increased from $550,000 to $1,000,000 by the 
issuance of $450,000 new capital to be sold to 
the directors at 200 per cent will be voted on 
by the stockholders at a special meeting on 
October 28. 

Another proposal which will be made to the 
stockholders at the that the 
charter of the company be amended so that it 
may write all classes of casualty and surety 
business: according to Section 70 of the New 
York Insurance Law. No radical departure 
from its present mode of operation is con- 
templated for the near future, however, as the 
question of extending its lines when the charter 
is amended will be left to the directors, while 
the new capital is to be paid on or before No- 
vember 30. 

This new capitalization will give the Guar- 
antee aggregate assets of about $3,250,000, cap- 
ital, $1,000,000, and a net surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $2,150,000. Since the organization of 
the United States Guarantee in 18090 it has 
gradually enlarged its transactions from fidel- 
ity business to automobile liability, burglary 
and surety classes. 

George G. Bulkley 

(Continued from page 16) 
ance involved. This increase in 1924, as com- 
pared with 1921 was 304 per cent in connec- 
tion with risks which were under protection and 
22.2 per cent with those outside. The unsprink- 
lered risks protected and unprotected showed 
an increase of 43.1 per cent and the sprinklered 
130.9 per cent over the same period with an 
average over both of 60.5 ner cent. On a 
basis of each dollar of Springfield insurance 
involved in all fire losses there was q decrease 
of two cents in each dollar of loss paid. How- 
‘ever, by segregating our losses by classes we 
find (instead of a decrease) an increase of 
one-third of a cent in each dollar of loss paid 
on risks in the non-hazardous group. These 
were the risks written largely without coin- 
surance, so it is evident that every effort should 
be made to advocate the mandatory practice of 
coinsurance requirements in connection with all 
classes. There was a better balance main- 
tained in the mercantile building and.the sprink- 
lered groups where in each case there was no 
variation between 1921 and 1924 in the dollar 
of loss paid to dollar involved. Nevertheless, 
while the decrease in ratio of losses paid to 
insurance involved is a favorable sign, we have 
not been able thus far to secure any advantage 
because the rate reduction referred to has been 
too drastic; also because of the heavy increase 
in volume on classes written without coinsur- 
ance. 


same time is 


AUTOMOTIVE NEEDS 

The widespread use of the automobile, by 
over seventeen million of our citizefis has 
brought about conditions to which we must ad- 
just ourselves. It is claimed that so much 
money is being spent for automobiles and their 
accessories ‘that there is an adverse effect upon 
certain lines of business including ours. It is 


stated that the demands upon automobile own- 
ers are such that our outstanding balances are 
accumulating and that the landlord and the 


merchant are confronted by delayed collections. 
It is evident that the effect upon the credit sys- 
tem of the part payment plan is felt in many 
directions. Those who are organized to trans- 
act business on that basis and usually charge 
for extended credit, are equipped to make col- 
lections. It would seem that the remedy in our 
business lies in the ability of our agents to col- 
lect as effectively. It would appear that the 
purchaser under the thrift. payment plan as- 
sumes responsibilities which will not permit 
him to patronize merchants and others in the 
way which prevailed before the plan came into 
popularity. However, it must be admitted that 
money spent for automobiles and their accesso- 
ries while doubtless directed through new chan- 
nels is nevertheless finding its way ultimately 
into the trade centers of our country and that 
the effect upon general business will be fully 
as beneficial as long as the money is kept mov- 
ing. Generally speaking, our business should 
be favorably affected not only through the ad- 
dition of great wealth from the automobiles 
themselves which has augmented our premium 
income, but also through the introduction of 
collateral lines which have been the subject of 
insurance activities. 

Nevertheless, the so-called thrift payment 
plan in connection with the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and other commodities has injected into 
our business a situation which must be given 
consideration. There is sufficient evidence to 
warrant the belief that the credit plan is being 
carried to such an extent that it is creating an 
adverse effect upon the moral hazard. Also it 
is an open question as to whether or not the 
part-payment plan tends to make for that 
stability which is brought about by the practice 
of “paying as you go.” The part payment plan 
is now an established practice so we must hope 
that through it some benefit will accrue to our 
husiness. We must assume that it encourages 
thrift, and that those who acquire in this way 
will ultimately become home owners, thus in- 
creasing in a most desirable way the fixed 
property valuation of our country. 

CHAIN STORE SYSTEM 

We have another development which has 
added to our problems, in the business world— 
the “Chain Store System.” The rules of our 
underwriting organizations do not seem flexible 
enough to provide, under fire practices, for 
the needs in connection with this method of 
merchandising. 





Income Guaranty Company Progressing 

The Income Guaranty Company of South 
Bend, Ind., which recently changed from a 
mutual to a stock basis, is making excellent 
progress this year. Before the change the 
company was operating in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Kansas and Missouri, but since going 
on a stock basis it has been licensed in Penn- 
sylvania and California, and has applications 
pending in New York and Massachusetts. The 
company still pursues its original plan of pro- 
viding protection principally for business and 
professional people and risks of a similar 
hazard, including business women, teachers 
and registered nurses. The company’s premi- 
um income in 1924 was over $417,000, and at 
the end of last year it had over $33,000,000 of 
insurance in force. Its officers confidently ex- 
pect its premium income this. year to exceed 


$600,000. A. N. Hepler is president of. the 
company, and its other officers are: H. J. 


Moran and George E. Corell, vice-presidents ; 
John G. Malmberg, secretary-treasurer; A. N. 
Hepler, Jr., assistant secretary, and R. C. 
Hepler, assistant agency manager. 
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SURETY BUSINESS 





Gains Being Made Throughout 
" Country 





R. L. NEPTUNE’S COMMENT 


ee 





Manager of American Surety’s Production 
Department Cites Increases 


Nine months’: totals of gross and net pre- 
miums of the American ‘Surety Company, New 
York, for ‘the’ period: ending September 30, 
show record figures.and reflect favorable busi- 
ness conditions. throughout the. country. The 
increases. in ‘volume are in excess of the same 
period of last. year, which..was a record high 
point in the company’s history. 

In reviewing: this: record of increased beaks 
ness, R. L.. Neptune, manager of the produc- 
tion department of. the company, states that. the 
larger volume is shown in every line and espe- 
cially in bonds written for construction and 
other contract jobs. There is also a substan- 
tial increase in blanket bonds 10r financial. in- 
stitutions and .in various classes of insurance 
against burglary. 

Growth of the surety ‘business in general 
has been particularly noticeable in recent years, 
premiums. the last. year having. mcreased more 
than 50 per.cent over the total net premiums of 
1920. .In that period fidelity premiums alone 
have increased 40 per.,cent, a total of $20,- 
795,888. In other classes of surety bonds -the 
total net premiums last year amounted to $48,- 
420,605, or an increase of 64 per cent over 1920 
The total net premiums on fidelity and surety 
bonds written by all companies in the. United 
States amounted last year to $78,216,493. 

Commenting on ‘the record nine months, Mr. 
Neptune says ; 

The fact that a record business was oui 
able to the’ American Surety Company during 
this period jis ‘a‘'reflection’ of ‘the general busi- 
ness_ situation. « Increased’ construction work, 
relatively, easy. money.. rates ..with. abundant 
credit, increased earnings and, improved, condi- 
tion of the: farmers are all factors which re- 
sult in business ‘fit’ the surety’ field. As Disi- 
ness in ‘foréign ‘countries: is improving’ and gen- 
erallv fayorable..conditions.. prevailing i in indus- 
trial and agricultural centers, it is anticipated 
that a continued” improvement in the amount of 
business available’ will ‘be néticed daring ‘the 
next few.months. -") *: 


maar 





Department Assumes. Control 


“Assistant, ‘Insurance. Commissioner HF. 
Risbrough, in charge of the Southern. Califor- 
nia office of the. insurance department, has as- 
sumed the control of the Southwestern Anto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Los. Angeles, and 
closed its dogrs because of. an ‘impairment of 
$150,000. The, company, was recently seld by 
ee Blodget, founder and. for years president, 
to a group of, investors, and an examination 
made at a later, date. showed the assets.-to be 
$60,000 and its. Jiabilities. _ $225,000. It was 
found that the company held real estate mort- 
gages of $150,000 which in the department’s 
bill of complaint, in court, are declared to be 
valueless and ,in violation of. the political code. 
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Degree of Independ. 
Catholic Honor, Fraternal Fraternal Fraternal Gleaners, ent Order 
Of a Os ee ee ee Order of Superio Benrficiary Brother- Home Ins. Ancient |Golden Cross of 
Foresters. Lodge. Society hood. Society c Order of of the World| Foresters 
La r r a | r r 
ra, 
Los Phila- 
MUNNMRIRIN oe ao ork ce tei Ie folsin een ts es bo 1S Siew ee Oe Chicago, St. Paul, Lawrence, Angeles, delphia, Detroit, Toronto, 
Til. Minn. Kan. Cal. Pa. Mich. Ont. 
eee PUMP OB So). oi 2o cress 51056 55016 9's o:e'b ie leis e019 sioce'e% 1883 1896 1890 1896 1885 1894 1895 
Mortuary assessment received in 1924................ 2,070,673 734,265 3,216,123 246,523 548,642 820,022 2,726,572 
MPeetN INTIS PHONG 11 BO2K 6 o.0.c0c ec cevccescccccceses 1,562,125 680, 265 1,786,882 204,038 226,683 512,103 1,017,723 
Total paid by members in 1924..............-0e0 eee 3,228,415 1,156,018 3,311,655 628,700 548,642 1,157,882 2,044,509 
Total payments to members in 1924..............204 1,690,942 731,971 1,892,164 459,412 278,271 536,688 3,385,268 
cps SN SES ee eee eee eee T,QOT,305 782,146 1,207,320 —45,552 115,005 340,418 —750,097 
Admitted assets December 31, 1924...........22-0000 15,780,080 5,590,350) 7,571,880 1,407,027 1,242,643 2,339,124 530,435,163 
Total liabilities December 31, 1924. ...........0eeeee- 107,211 22,208] 45,490,156] 41,453,760] d1,206,833 63,176 438,523,485 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1924 4,715 9,205 15,006 1,023 4,400 2,026 14,023 
Membership December 31, 19024..............-ee0000 125,015 61,215 77,344 16,532 20,571 54,765 151,319 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1924 —1,546 +878 — 3,188 —4,640 +37 — 3,312 —3,416 
Insurance in force December 31, 1024................. 121,208,545 59,770,063 81,854,726 15,044,520 13,027,515 48,703,203 146,040,074 
Certificates terminating by death in 1924.............. 1,547 571 1,717 248 Ba 508 ie 
Te enon tet Ue Oy ee 4,400 8,328 16,056 5,415 3,808 5,530 14,016 
eg on ge Coco) |b.) 12.29 9-33 22.20 15.03 10.79 10.92 12.18 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1924f........... 23.60 II.99 41.50 4.91 26.67 15.14 18.02 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924.......... 123.75 QI.04 26.01 2.62 1.74 41.56 6.03 
Average amount of certificates in force................ 063 076 1058 064 633 880 065 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1924f............2..06- | 24.51 12.28 30.20 15.46 42.10 17.03 18.68 
Junior Order Ladies’ Massachu- 
UD. ASAE, Knights Knights Catholic Ladies Loyal setts 
ON CO National of of Pythias Benev. of the Association. Catholic 
Council Columbus. |} (Insurance | Association. | Maccabees. Supreme Order of 
Ben. Degree ’ Department) ’ Council. Foresters. 
New Indian- Port Jersey 
RUNNION eee ete ecw Asa ayia Sic wisetes Pittsburgh, Haven, apolis, Erie, Huron, City, Boston, 
Pa. Conn. Ind. Pa, Mich. IN. Ji Mass, 
Pam RNNE coos cS cinse-a's ou ds.b ob Sie cie oeeees 1899 1882 1877 1890 1886 1889 1879 
Mortuary assessment received in 1924................. 448,853 2,824,804 2,491,191 2,402,719 514,507 116,159 717,601 
BONE CIAINS DAN TN 1924... o:5. ccc ce cc cccccsccceces 134,866 1,566,270 1,034,005 1,452,238 384,870 88,403 670,278 
Total paid by members in 1924..............000ee eee 688,940 3:773,188 3,284,012 2,492,106 674,025 129,918 872,980 
Total payments to members in 1924.................. 152,486 1,506,544 1,034,274 1,452,238 413,708 90,011 670,278 
aetna IRINTU MID PE so isc eu cin eyecc ese scecveseoee 436,205 2,160,321 1,287,612 1,345,075 241,483 36,774 256,250 
Admitted assets December 31, 1924............-000055 2,079,508 20,540,538 17,932,078 10,262,888 2,786,531 307,074 2,638,810 
Total liabilities December 31, 1924...............000- 60,757} 414,616,901| d16,040,150 102,130 137,220 9,786 58,305 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1924 5,103 20,936 9,290 5,209 9,954 164 2,035 
Membership December 31, 1024...........--22eceeee: 20,450 234,723| 80,271 107,407 45,932 2,873 55,616 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1924............ +588 +5390} +1,835 +1,354 +338 —9o +1,310 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924.............+++- 23,839,500 255:740,741| 120,033,262) 82,412,004] — 33,890,500 3,500,042 55,616,000 
Certificates terminating by death in 1924.............. 121 1,462 1,310 1,730 521 65 663 
Penne ORTEATICACER T1028 5.2 oi. 5 oon. oc icisee occeee es 4,304 14,019 5,126 2,116 0,045 183 962 
Pieath GRtl HEF EOS0 10024 |. oc sw si cece vescwcse oe 5.92 6.23 14.67 16.19 11.34 22.64 11.92 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1924f........... 21.05 12.05 27.91 22.38 II.20 40.44 12.90 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924 08.73 25.20 21.10 04.60 57.68 103.48 46.38 
Average amount of certificates in force.................... 1,166 1,090 1,345 767 738 1,220) 1,000 
Average mortuary cost per $10co in 1924f...............-. 18.83 II.05 20.76 29.16 | 15.18 33.14 | 12.90 
Modern Modern Mystic National Neighbors New Polish 
TC 0 0 | Sa a ee Brotherhood | Woodmen Workers Union of England National 
of of of the Assurance | Woodcraft. Order of Alliance 
America. America. World. Protection. U. S. of N. A. 
Mason Rock ; 
NMR MN es Fo ares Gea a -oais Bee eS Ok Bk wae s City, Island, Fulton, Toledo, Portland, Boston, Chicago, 
Towa. . Ill. Til. Ohio. Ore. Mass. Tl. 
ean MRR oo sch Signs ayn vase toss Srerate era 18097 1884 1806 1881 1807 1887 1880 
Mortuary assessments received in 1924..............020005- | 073,324 22,421,540 2,330,745 2,207,047 687,683 041,330 1,550,579 
PPR CIRMNS DRI 10 FG98 . «..s:0.0:0:0s55 08sec cee seeee se 633,732 19,397,290 906,874 1,307,082 660,023 720,353 844,738 
Total paid by members in 1924.............202000005 1,201,620 25,550,205 2,339,745 2,484,005 850,006 074,524 1,043,854 
Total payments to members in 1924.................. 951,535 20,080,819 1,057,766 1,443,494 705,211 780,575 1) 851,661 
Ween TR AUR NEN SIGRA Sc so. 5o.<.0-oic usu o5015' 00.00% 54:0 01:00 5 424,433 4,135,624 604,320 1,024,337 213,201 266,550 1,237,300 
Avmmitted assets December 31,.1024.........0c0cccceccceees 7,147,669} 43,008,246 4,307,573 5,812,437 3,780,532 5555831 9,403,900 
Wistial SIA DIIES DCCEMPCT 1, 1024 . oc. sc cosccccccccscecece | 352,077 2,606,447 d1,375,611 d5,505,051 84,349 60,140 374,223 
| 
Certificates written. revived and increased in 1924........... | 4,715 118,434 27,370 1,350 8,106 804 24.315 
Membership December 31, 1024.......-.-cccesccerces 46,788 1,127,281 74,562 20,492 61,9017 25,558 149,317 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1924 | —9o62 +21,404 +1,207 —1,778 +5,081 —557 -+10,180 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924.........-.-.+2-- | 53,264,411|1,688,882,000] 81,709,105 44,934,203 74,838,500] 27,747,500 91,817,650 
Certificates terminating by death in 1924.............. 583 11,363 730 669 606 545 1,54 
Ssinsed CENBCRVOR SATO 24 . 0 a s.55.. 5c ei ces sees seessee | 4,610 84,452 25,334 2,468 2,509 906 12,574 
Death rate per F000 15924... 0.60 rcceccsccccsccces 12.46 10.08 9.090 22.68 9.79 21.32 me 10.35 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1924f........... 20.80 19.90 31.39 74.84 II.11 36.83 .52 10.45 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924...........| 145.20 35.90 40.13 10.40 61.13 07.61 77 60.47 
Average amount of certificates in force.............4.0.4-- 1,138 1,500] 1,006 1,523 1,200} 1,086 1,173| 615 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1924f..............4--- | 18.28 13527 28.64 49.13 9.19 33-92 82 | 16.99 



































* After deducting total liabilities. +The foregoing costs do not include ‘quarterly dues” 
and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


Union. 2» Company maintains a legal reserve, 
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include reserve. 


f Formerly 


payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
OO 
Polish R. C. Protected Railway Royal 
NAME OF GIN 3 eto Nas cidenok it doiea re wade .-.-| Union of | Praetorians, Home Conductors Royal _Royal Royal Neighbors 
America. The Circle. of America. | Arcanum. | Highlanders.| League. - of 
rg merica. 
Cedar Rock 
. i Lincoln Chicago Island 
LOCATION. 2 eee cee reece eee eeeeeee Bere surbeloclsaite race Chicago, Dallas, Sharon, Rapids, Boston, * 2 4 
Til. Tex. Pa. Towa. Mass. Neb. Til. E 
‘Commenced business.......-++++++s+s0e- Rae eavanatacanes 1887 1890 1886 1868 1877 1896 1883 1895 
Mortuary assessment received in 1924...........0- eeeeua 051,007 753,580 1,307,766 1,607,590 4,666,621 481,722 612,011 6,192,203 
Death claims paid in 1924......-.-.-.seceeceeeeescececees 513,746 330,424 1,157.712 1,368,040 4,438,876 244,702 564,860 2,045,113 
Total paid by members in 1924. .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,110,576 1,070,365 1,740,254 1,882,624 6,535,111 587,010 730,798 6,913,790 
Total payments to members in 1924...........seeeeeeeeees 531,026 464,836 1,205,515 1,783,049 4,531,902 337,391 579,041 2,055,201 
Income SAVE IN 19274... -.-- +2. n-oeeesesresers tadierare acsrensts 724,844 542,111 145,108 197,002 1,500,441 260,073 219,013 4,003,724 
ee ee AU MA le cusneusddinnesenanee Saaaes 4,987,130 1,099,708 “— 17,102,575 2,453,905 ——_ — 
Total liabilities December 31, 1924.......... Sa uerae deta tate 204,307 126,790 141,750 308,483 938,59 11,700 106,035 508,307 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1924........... 7,477 7,656 18,310 3,158 3,887 756 1,558 50,300 
Membership December BI, 1924... eee eesecececccecececeees 85,042 38,140 130,052 55,708 115,248 20,016 21,157 b452,400 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1924............ +2,616 +61 +3,155 +263 — 6,308 —476 —230 +24,422 
Insurance in force December 31, 7 eee 54,111,550] 47,787,244] 114,438,220] 102,798,000] 182,511,039 26,711,100 27,148,750] 437,833,000 
Certificates terminating by CREEE EA LODA  o ccaisio sc disrciecciscatenes 845 255 1,206 759 2,484 185 333 3,001 
Lapsed certificates IN 1924........ccecscecsccccceccceccers 4,046 7,340 13,850 1,951 7,711 890 1,464 22,760 
Death rate per 1000 in 1924. seeceereescers PEE EOC CCT 9.83 6.60 9.06 13.61 21.56 9.24 15.74 6.83 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1924f...... PCE ree. II.07 19.76 10.75 30.45 40.50 24.06 28.096 13.69 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924........... 70.45 127.44 7.36 69.09 140.36 121.98 185.72 44.890 
Average amount of certificates in force. aavaGaie aw weaiecere wateiee 630 1,253 870 1,843 1,584 1,334 1,283 068 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1924f..........eeeeeee 17.58 15.77 12.22 16.52 25.57 18.03 22.57 14.14 
a Keen Woman’s Woodmen " 
Scottish Security Benefit Women’s of the World 
PAA Ohi OR OE Miso iissie-a's wg ctviornceioisies bateciereat avn dalernteesers Clans, Benefit Shield of | Association Catholic Woodmen | (Sovereign 
Order of Ass’n. Honor. of the Order of Circle. Camp). Totals, 
r Maccabees.r | Foresters. r r — 
even 
Orders. 
ANI 555 ahs. oes ar wba nasa ye wee ee SO GODS Oe RU ate Boston, Topeka, Baltimore, |Port Huron, | Chicago, Omaha, Omaha, 
| Mass. Kan. Md. Mich. Ill. Neb. Neb. 
| 
| 
Ginineneed! DHSINESG 15:5 cda'nvsrerisiond caer aweaosucednawere 1878 1892 1875 | 1892 1891 1895 1891 
Mortuary assessment POCCINEE I IORE ic iiale ei ccs cs eemiewoms | 241,271 3,300,706) 92,423} 2,530,802 1,869,254 2,260,866 9,920,792] 110,855,765 
Death claims paid in 07 142,490 2,767,788} 79,750} 1,796,144 1,007,232 962,774 6,374,376 75,718,207 
Total Pal OY WEMDELS IN IOQAS «6.6 6.66.00 :c:0ccsis eresiersieiviecee ees | 286,962 4,273,012 95,679} 3,548,374 1,987,073 2,650,175 11,666,340] 135-748,717 
Total payments to FUGIIDORS MTOR oo. sc oi.c eco cleiesicnevenenes | 144,115 3,013.502} 70,750} 2,034,650 1,115,146 1,116,720 6,693,365 87,300,157 
Income GR GUIE TERN OIAA oro ct sooo os ckenns are in larosern a eimai oles: cle aes elec 135,534 539,700 32,145} 762,228 1,074,485 1,812,849 6,432,648 43,888,655 
Admitted assets WIGCCRIDEH GT. TOGA oo 5 coins Saciceeiindewae nner 707,740 3,892,600) 246,007|  20,303,8 2] 7,505,884 15,473,704 68,090,817} 440,902,648 
Total habilities December 31; 1024. << i sccccecccccsesesioes 18,374} 968,431] 4-759) 412,255 132,637 265,585 3,132,532] 126,406,404 
| 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1924........... 2,073 50,773} 33} 23,403 3,062 10,840 57,447 653,173 
Premibersni DCCEMDEE 31; 1G2A. ooceccicce cee ccevcsecescescs 22,488 213,804| 3,070] 232,071 65,035 130,282 506,690 5,676,607 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 192.4........... —687 + 1,165} - 122| +1,504 +311 — 2,389 —4,144 +2,255 
Insurance in force December BI, 1924... eee c ees eceseeevoces | 11,903,681] 246,433,671| 2,402,250] 187,066,555 59,102,754] 120,061,414] 623,185,743|6,501,636,501 
Certificates terminating by death in 1924.........-....-.--. 201 2,602] 88] 2,238 1,072 1,140 5,701 64,115 
Lapsed COMINCRLES LOGE YS + sicig sa cid siaaicle creciseise cdecsieeesas 3,559 17,006] 67] 10,537 1,679 11,861 55,800 581,450 
. . , 
Death rate per 1000 in 1924........ fas orskavl are alaer Vacoigie siete 8.04 12.16 28.66 | 9.62 16.26 8.82 II.43 II.29 
Average mortuary cost per member in ROAM Scien gales were csre e's | 10.73 15.85 30.11 10.92 28.35 17.35 19.58 19.54 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1924.......-.-. | 34.66 13.67 78.60 | 85.91 113.18 116.73 128.41 56.99 
Average imount of certificates in force............ceeececee| 520] 1,152/ 782} 804 _ 896 998 1,230 1.145 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1924f..........4- renee 0.28 | 13.76 38.48 | 13.57 31.63 17.30 15.92 17.06 

















* After deducting total liabilities. 


(Continued from page 4) 


was $87,390,157 as against $87,787,493 in 1923, or a decrease 


of almost $400,000. 


The number of certificates written dropped almost 85,0c0, 
but combined lapses and deaths dropped about 99,000. The tet 
The insurance in force 


& AE 


gain in membership in 1924 was 2,225. 


lor the forty-seven orders now is a little over six and one half 


+ The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly 
and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


b Beneficiary members only. 


dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
x Company maintains a legal reserve. 


were $87,390,157 as against $87,787,493 in 1923, or a decrease 


per member. This would indicate some withdrawal of reserves 


for mortuary expense. The Maccabees shows an opposite ten- 


billion dollars. A brief comparison of the vital ratios of sec- 


tion I of this table, as presented last year, with this year’s 
exhibit will perhaps serve to give a clear exposition of activi- 


ties in 1924, thus: 


Death rate per 1000.. 
Average mortuary cost per member........ 
Surplus assets per capita...... ‘ 
Average amount of certificates in force... . 
Average mortuary cost per $1000......... 


In Table IT, the Royal Arcanum shows an 


1923 
11.60 
19.36 
51.58 
1.168 
16.56 


increase of .1 


) 
O 


1924. 
II.29 
19.54 
56.99 
I.145 
17.00 


dency. 


Death rate lowered 2.1 and cost advanced 2.39. 
effect of heavy lapsation in 1923 is still evident in mortuary 
costs. The Modern Woodmen shows a consistent lowering of 
death rate and costs for 1924. 


The 


Section III shows the number of certificates in force for 


f 7,233. 


38 orders at the beginning of 1924 to be 8,321,3 


the end of the year 8,328,554, leaving a net gain in membership 


25 and at 


In section IV, the average death rate in 1923 was 15.7 per 


1000 mean certificates in force; in 1924 it is 15.3, a decrease 
of .4. 


The figures in section V show few changes except in the 


column of average age. 


It will be noted that the Court of 
Honor has been deleted from this exhibit, as during the course 


of the year it entered the ranks of the old line companies 


in 


27 


under the name of The Springfield Life. 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF THREE LEADING ORDERS 
ROYAL ARCANUM THE MACCABEES. a 
———— es ™ = 
Memb ge |6s3 zou | § 
Mortuary : embers!\,embers| Deaths “26 oY wog] 0." 
vane | MESR] Chats [Adi PSE] Seer lnapses| SES | S32 vene | MOEA] claime [MemberMember| Deaths)» | 285 | CH 
ments, Year. of Year. eng. go § os ments. Paid ted in | of Year. ring. S o 5 rial 
Q 4 Year. ama 383 
$ $ $ $ $ > 
1924....| 4,666,621 | 4,531 992 3 887 | 115,248 | 2,484] 7,711] 21.6 40 50 1924....| 6,287,387 | 3,832,850] 17.637] 179,318| 3,224| 26,086] 18.0 $ a 
1923....| 5,544.23 | 4,754,426 4,347 121,556] 2,609} 7,055 15 45 58 1923....| 6,240,497 5.552.494 15,683 190,991 3,843 66,438 20.1 35.06 
tae. | Saou ted aston | Gast] 12674 | 2ase] 2873 / toe | 3574 doen. || Gatrae| Sasans | tae9| a 0) 460| pase] ses | oP Ate 
Sat 075. ’ . ’ 3U.08* , ’ 16. £97 me c % ; 4 
1920....| 6.316.730 | 4.868.415| 9.487 | 135567| 2,586] 5.707] tox | 46 3 a ia pt oie << | eee - ry irs | tom Brot! 
I919....| 6,559,874 | 5.464,053 7,551 | 134,373 | 2.693] 6,236] 201 48 34 Oy ser ae an 293. i oe ; 745 | 19.31 Cath 
3 ree Ege aoe Ler ane J 1919 ...| 5,460,622 | 6,826,742 | 19,982 | 293 S95 | 4.295 | 16,892] 14.6 | 18% h 
1918....| 7,175,627 | 6,008,349 +94 35:75 3-459 | 9,304} 25.5 52.87 1918....| 5,331,426 | 5,467,207] 17.970! 294,800] 4 861 | 18,370] 16 : Cat 
1917....| 7-825 966 | 9,892,331 | 5,320 | 145.508 | 3,431 | 33.556] 235 53-76 1917....| 5.290.245 5.244.332 | 10,182 300,061 | 4,170 17,482] 1 ‘5 | Boy Cath 
1916....] 8 187,32" | 9.456.296 7,428 | 177.235] 4,149] 69,130] 234 46.20 1910....| 5.279.811 | 4.048.383 18,163 302.531 3.723 20.470 Ps 17. Equi 
a wee << ny ead — he oe — ee 4 16 6 35-60 1915..--| 5,335,197 | 4.826.193 21,600 308.561 3,765 27,676 a oe a 
914....| 8.804,: .013 2, 5, 3,798 | fo. Iso | 35 83 ene is PES : ‘ : s rat 
1913.-2-| 7-751,105 | 8.316.220} 12,466] 248,575] 3.733| 10.472] 150 31 18 a pe eee poe oo pr sn sap _ pry Re 13.76 Free 
1912....| 7.858.356 | 8.151,005 | 16.189 | 250,314 | 3,650] IT 113] 14.5 31.39 TQ12.... 3.985.248 3,619,521 34,426 o7t 407 2.740 32,061 ne 15,00 Gold 
IQII.....| 7:964,997 | 8 221,168} 16,123} 248.888] 3,551] 9.142] 14.3 32.00 1911. ...| 3,908,410 3, 390.358 32.327 271,784 2,613 28,331 3 ‘6 14,68 Knig 
1910....| 8 084 467 | 8 121,831 | 15,460] 245.458] 3,579] 9.351] 14.5 32.96 1910....| 3 903,677 3.545.243 28.242 | 270.401 2.517 24.338 a 14,38 Knig 
1909....| 8.202,265 | 7.625.873 | 17,731 | 242.928 | 3,260] 11,794] 13.0 30.06 1909... 3,976 925 3,543,408 o6ast | septa pied Pe 33 14.43 Ladi 
1908.... 8,390,332 7,685,749 | 13,282 | 240,251} 3,210] to,2-1| 134 34-93 1908....| 4.246.733 3,293,278 23,811 272.017 2,3) I 31,300 Be “ne Mac 
#907. -. 8.506.351 | 7.931 9p | 12,568 | 240.130] 3,253] 9.778) 135 | 35-73 909... | 4.182.245 | 3.118.486 | 25.243 | 281,817 2.qoz | 26.847} 8.5 | tym Mod 
nae 34 = po oat - a8 <9 | pape vated 12.5 36.05 1906....] 4,159,413 | 2,977.182 | 20,170 | 285,823] 2,325 | 30.913 79 | 142 Mod 
1905..--| 5,094,500 413 54575 3.225 | 69.7 11.5 28.94 1905....| 4,266,679 | 3,106,372 | 39.141 | 298,891 | 2,402 | 60,224 3 Nati 
1904....] 7,868,395 | 8,155,469] 35.980 | 305,083 | 3,175 | 10.811] 10.8 | 26.75 1904....| 4.512.183 | 3,470,966 | 50.369 | 342.376 | 2.265 | 67.032 z? 13:74 New 
1903....] 7,5''5.893 | 7,320,551 | 39,581 | 283,089 | 2,815] 7,999] 10.5 27.94 1903....| 4,159,309 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304] 2,108 90.6571 6. 13,60 Ord 
1902....| 7.140.665 | 6.809.869 | 33,216 | 254.322 | 2,546] 7.480] 105 29.43 1902....] 3,598,146 2,609,006 70,780 285,564 1.72 23,792 66 87 Prot 
E90T....| 6.800.985 } 6.595.805 | 31,055 | 231.132 | 2,375) 7.092) 10.8 apa IQOT.... 2.900.439 2,175,168 56,787 240.299 1.492 18,828 6. a Roy’ 
rgoo-| 6604700] Gz7.c6e| 4.086) atog7s | 2205) 5ést| sxe | 370 goo....| agnagt | togosaé| 51265 036%) tage | eéee| 62 | ub Po 
ee] 5,491, .083, , 93, 094] 6,135] 10.9 | 33-90 1899....| 2,082,080 | 1,701,01 54,293 | 197,132 | 1,088 | 18,32 6. ‘ Rov 
1898....| 5,719,015 | 5.279.243 9,039 | 189,184] 1,898 | 13,062 9.9 29.77 082, »701,019 4,293 | 197,13 , 1325 .0 11.64 “ 
a. Sem be ee en | ee | tn) Ss) oe | aa ppt pe: 195,308 | 35 = 198.083 bo6 me a, lee sc 
1896....| 4,882,548 | 5,002,674 | 22.452 | 100,261] 1,731] 4,520] 9.5 | 26.80  1896....| 1.236,897| 9¢2.8 2,046 | 118,76 68 | 14,380 5. Secu 
1895....| 4,203,008 | 4.197,446| 20,454 | 174.060] 1,527| 4.174] 9.2 | 25.22 so ee) ee) eee — | 5-I | 119 Wes 
tet. | gape | Sachin | Teepe] thae7| esq] 470] 8 | eae ame c:| “Sonal ste] es |"shem| 8) ‘oas| EE | RE PW 
1893....| 3:693,916 | 3,770,750] 16,086 | 148,426] 1,296] 3,553] 9.1 25.87 1893....| 641,334 502.933 21,956 | §3.222 318| 6,69 as aa Wo 
1892....| 3.432834 | 3,401,750] 17,293 | 137,189] 1,141] 3,720] 8.7 26 18 1802... 367,458 313,846 17,942 38,277 187 oan - ve 
1891....| 3.129.420 | 3,096,250] 17.089 | 124,766] 1,009] 2,680 8.5 26.50 1891 266,043 246,306 6.405 23,176 133 pe 6.6 | 1 z 
a oe ms pe yo yd oo oo 947| 2,482 26.77 1890....] 214,035 175,300 3,808 16,904 92 508 6.0 oe 
1889....| 2,155. »140,° ’ 07; so} 1, ir 23. ‘ pace ; ‘ 4 
1888,...| 2,120 629; 2,024,700] 10,789} 86,935 ae 8. = 33 1889....] 130,200] 134,000) 4,525 | 13,696 69 531 5.9 | ILM 
3 S 5 53 1888.... 84.783 77,200 4,433 9,771 37 561 4:7 | 10.8 
1887....] 1.933.033 | 1,940,500} 10,847) 79,171 636) 1,863) 85 | 2573 1887....| 46,837] 43,000] 2,456 6 2 28 
1886,...| 1,543,829 | 1,512,000] 12,010] 70,823 522] 1,622 7.9 23.43 1886 i ’ 45 5,93 3 7 4.7 9.64 
1885....! 1,263,836! 1,260,500 9,217! 60,057 420\ 1 641 7.5 22.02 sees 4:40 34.100 1,992 3790 17 ai2 5.7 | 11.26 
* = ; = 
* Membership as of Dec. 31 Membership as of_Dec 381. 
TABLE II.—Continued Senso 
MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA — 
mer 
INCOME. EXPENDITURES. INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Average st 
VEAR. Fees Total® , Certificates Avera h Mortuary oa 
and Assessment. Ps 0d Losses Paid. Expenses. pubes. in No. of Risks — 1000" Cost pet bere 
Dues, : ments, Force. Exposed. Risks.* Member.* Cath 
RAR cy wxinaipm wiewice vie wees $2,028,333 | $23,521,062 | $27,517,505 | $20,080,819 | $1,628,331 | $23,381,881 1,127,281 1,116,579 10.1 $19.90 Bent 
RR a crmide aeinn ns) sini siee 1,982,075 23,183,266 27,134,295 19.853,534 1,627,933 | 22,940,413 1,105,877 1,089,998 10.3 20.02 Frate 
BQP2. wccccccccevecceess 1,923,320 22,731,809 26,390,283 18,305,027 1,523,825 21,001,112 1,074,118 1,063,612 9.7 20.53 Frate 
ee 1,916,022 22,736,746 25,722,137 16,741,450 1,686,469 19,155,637 1,053,105 1,056,224 9.0 ar 56 Frate 
NID: con wacishwaaonawesec 1,960,427 23,441,427 26,094,393 17,317,744 1,548,315 19,571,007 1,050,344 1,056.738 9.5 22.14 bse 
EQIO sc 000.020 iaesensivwe 2,540,481 19,587,167 22,130,648 21,526,13 1,437,145 23,738,704 1,054,131 1,060,640 10.4 20.41 Jr.0 
ae 2,755,016 17,073,079 20,728,605 18,383,423 1,168,519 20,110,431 1,067,161 1,057,086 12.8 16.84 Ir. 0 
EOL? «000000 SO es 2,352,228 14,730,350 17,112,584 14,968,437 1,033,388 16,744,933 1,047,011 1,027,710 8.5 13.20 Knig 
OS a ce wees eT 2,266,660 12,808,644 15,075,304 13,960,251 964,306 15,560,857 1,008,410 974,317 8.1 12.70 Knig 
BES s.<w:000 00:00 00 o0:00,0' 2,152,320 12,411,714 14,564,034 12,421,741 804,940 13,068,477 940,225 931,680 7.8 13.20 Ladi 
oe at ems shee 1,912,911 12,191,113 | 14.104,024 11,566,265 1,417,006 | 12,983,271 923,136 915,784 7.4 13 20 — 
TQIZ.cccccccccccssscces 1,766,636 | 12,443,215 14,209,851 11,966,337 1,327,397 13,293,734 908,432 935,699 7-5 13.70 Mac 
BQED 6c c.vcccsccccwccves 1,938,049 14,010,100 15,948,149 12,359,055 1,807,825 14,166,880 962,966 1,073,350 7.4 14.59 Mas 
CEE 5c 6 ow inie shu einene 4 2,070,605 14,134,767 16,205,372 11,613,843 1,965,411 13,579,254 1,183,733 1,156,769 6.1 10.04 Mod 
Ecos so Verena wee 1,798,950 12,180,056 13,979,006 10,857,085 1,309,072 12,266,137 1,129,805 1,087,837 6.0 9.98 Mod 
SDS 34 o566 ose mre 1,516,528 11,360,394 12,876,922 9,874,739 1,301,645 11,176,383 1,045,869 1,003,084 5.8 9.84 Mys 
1 eer 1,202,090 8,555,071 9,757,761 8,828,793 1,323,956 10,052,749 960,299 920,182 5-7 9.59 i 
OOO ae eee 1,089,288 9,086,098 10,175,386 8,051,909 915,081 8,974,803 880,064 840,659 5.7 9.58 New 
MIND pio:ats 4 w 015.010 wears acs 1,164,633 8,047,081 9,211,714 7,122,218 827,392 7,949,510 801,254 757+540 5.6 9.40 New 
EQDG. nsec cccserwicss o° 134,005 8,369,968 8,503,973 6,611,361 942,703 7:554,004 713,837 687,395 5-5 9.62 Ord 
MR bas belccncine <- 129,929 6,980,303 7,110,232 6,688,997 812,032 7,504,712 660,952 660,552 5.6 10.12 Ord 
RDS osikivs eee ewe wee 112,327 6,958 193 7,070,520 5,973,474 866,847 6,840,322 660,151 662,159 5.0 g.02 Poli 
RRND Se iste Giese. 107,567 6,358,742 6,466,309 51592,883 636,087 6,231,454 664,166 642,933 4-9 8.70 se 
MONE. rep carers </cisveleweie's 139,395 6,198,054 6,355,185 55143552 682,432 5,828,387 621,700 579;779 4.9 8.87 Roy 
REDD oe sion oes oo eee 115,230 4,859,585 4,974,815 4,181,151 385,125 4,506,276 537,858 483,160 4.7 8.65 Roy 
SEO eee ne 81,891 3,583,836 3,065,727 3,455,020 441,643 3,896,663 428,361 377,425 4.9 9-15 Roy 
EE ee ane 61,766 2,860,578 2,922,344 2,407,000 315,150 2,722,750 326,488 293,530 4.5 8.20 Roy 
ee ee E 53,078 2,305,866 2,359,544 1,905,250 227,871 2,133,121 259,584 233,000 4.4 8.18 Sect 
OL SSO 442,410 2,056,537 2,499,947 1,813,850 500,654 2,360,566 206,536 182,654 4.8 9-93 = 
1 eee 362,667 1,557,952 1,920,619 1,408,467 495,961 1,894,426 158,781 136,863 CE 10.29 Wo 
SOE eee 263,201 1,203,756 1,466,957 1,104,500 320,455 1,430,955 114,945 101,584 5.1 10.87 Wor 
EMD ss wis:0' 10s swiwwin oe 178,566 981,789 1,160,355 906,200 233,841 1,140,041 88,223 80,434 5.4 II 27 Wo 
BEE ss se wis o sive se wicw eine’ 199,462 740,018 939,480 695,000 253,833 948,833 72,644 62,370 5.2 11.15 Wor 
PR es iicis es wiectistaicnie 124,809 564,720 689,529 500,800 146,007 646,807 52,085 471390 Re 10.57 Wo 
SOO. 629s e4n oe os s\sis | 79,623 521,896 _ 601,519 476,000 136,958 612,958 42,694 41,121 5-3 11.58 
RESEND evs 550 nip ois aie einis 120,314 278,520 F 398,834 220,000 165,441 385,441 39.547 32,264 2.7 6.82 for f 
—  SP Sore 59,645 168,860 248,505 167,000 F 74,447 241,447 BADEON  _cceesc ee plat 
* Membership as of Dec. 31. ho 
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TABLE IV.—DEATH RATE IN FRATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 
= 
‘ ; | 1924 
Pe 
" Os ° os ° 3 <i Pe : ° as “a o~ 
NAME AND LOCATION of] S| $| 5/2) 8/1 2] 8] $1 2] 2) $1] S| S18] 88) S] 8) cee] ss 
A ol =| oe <4 oS 4 oa = m = a m = wi = =|, = bo = e225 33 3 
“8S v s 
© a5 op fa | 
American Benefit Society, Boston. .....----|1893| 2-9] 9.6) 8.3|-.--| 6 Ojf£.0/12.1/13.0/12.9/14.5)17,2/27-1 28.4|28.9|19,3/28-6|24.8/27.6| 21.6 1,278 30:23-5 
American Insurance Union, Columbus....- 11894] 5.5) 6 8| 5 8] 8.2] 8.6) 9.1) 8.4 8.4/11.9] 9-5] 9.3/19 §|10.6) 6.2] 12.5/11-7|11.8/11.0/11.2) 130,811 1,307/ 9.9 
Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines 1897| 6.1] 5.3] 5.8] 6-3) 6.1) 5.6) 6.0 6.4} 6.6) 6.3) 6.5) 6.9] 6.9/11.8| 8.3) 8.0] 6.8) 8.5|°6.7) 161,381] 1,708 10.6 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn,N. \ 1881/24 9]24. 3/28 2/26 7/24 7/28 7/29.8/26 1/26.3/27.2)32.4/29-7 32.8/37 .4|28.8)/27.7 |27.9|28.9|30.6 8,013 236 20.5 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis,Mo. 1877/25 3/22 6/23. 8/2r. 8)20 5/23 S21 5/23.9|23 9|23.3/23.4/23-3]/23.3/25 .8)22.5/22.4 16.9! 2.0|19.8 17,145 368 21.5 
Catholic Order of Foresters. Chicago Til 18K2} Bt] 8.5] 8 | 8 2] gt] 8.4] 9.0] 9 3] 9 9/10. po. 3/E1. 1]. 1/17. 1/10.9)10.9) 9.9/11.2/13.0) 126,688 1,547/12.2 
Equitable Fraternal Union, Neenah, Wis. .-|1897| 3.9] 5.2| 5.6] 5 4| 4.6] 5.3] 5-9 5-6| 5.6] 6.0] 6.7) 8.0] 9.0/rr.3| 8.5] 8.8) 8.3) 8.7/0.5} 28,388 275| 9.7 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles... .. . 1896| $-9| 6,7 6.4| 6 8) 7-0] 7-4] 6.5] 7-5) 7-8) 8.4] 8.7| 9-1]f2.2/15.0/10.5/10.1| 9.6)10.9|10.4/ 18,852 248,13.2 
Fraternal Home Ins. society, Phila., Pa. .|,38c| 9 5/10 4/13 2/15 6]13 1/15 3/06.9]17 5|15-1/16.O]19,8/20.0]41.4/18. 5/14.2 12.6 |10.0/11.3|11.8] 20,386] 222 10.9 
Free Sons of Israel, New York —.«- | y8gq]22 7/22 t/27.4/27 6/27 5/27 3/28.8|34.5/16.5/37.1/36.7|35-7/23- 2/45 .0/36.3|37.7 |33.3 36.2|37-3| 6,345) 247 38-9 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville. 1876]16 4/18 4/18.8|68 0}16.9)18 7/20. 3/18 7/20. 3/20 2)21.0/22-1] 7.7/27.7/23-0)23-¢ |20.4/24.4/24-4/ 12,440) 323 25.9 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn |,382] 7 2| 6 9| 7.2| 6.2) 6 2] 7 *| 7-3) 7 4 6 9] 7.2| 7.0) 7-8]15.6/15.1| 8.5] 6.4] 5.4] 5.9} 6.5] 232,028 1,462! 6.3 
Knights of Pvthias (I. D ), Indianapolis |;27-J11 afer sirr.oj13 ofc 3 6)t4 7)03 4/14 0/13. 4)13.8)13.7|/14-3) 10.8) 18.3 15.6|13.7|14.1|14.1|13.7) 88,353] 1,310 14.8 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assn., Erie... .|:890| 8 1| 8.1| 8.8) 8.4| 8.6) 9.8) 8.8) 9.2/ 9 1 9.6)10 1/10.9/13 6/14.0/12.1/15.¢ /12.9) 14.9 16.5} 106.730| 1,739'10.3 
Maccabees, The Detroit - . 18841 7.71 7 9] 8 5} 8 S| 8 0] 9 3] 9 O10. 4/10 Giro rr2.o/12. 2/11.0)16.3 14.6|14.4 |13.9]}15.6|17.6| tr93,355| 3,224'16.7 
Modern Brother. of Amer., Mason City, la |1897| 5-4) 5.0] 6.3] 6 1| 6.0) 6 1] 6-7) 7.5) 9.0) 8 9} 9.2/10. O)10.9/14 .1/12.3)1T.5 10.6/11.4|13.6| 47,269 583!12.3 
Modern Woodmen of America,Rock Islan: |;383] 5 5| 5 6| 5 7} 5 S| 5 7/ 6 0) 9 1) 6 5 7 8) 7.5] 7.9| 8-3} 8.8)12.9|10.3] 9-6] 9.0) 9.8/10.4] 1,116,579 11,363/10.2 
National Union Assurance, Toledo, O rBSile2 tln2 7iez reg Ofn2 reg 2]6§ 6/16 3/07. 1\47.0]/77.5|/19-9]20.4/23.4/22.0/22.1 |21.9/23.5|24.5) 30,381 669 22.0 
New England Order of Protection, Bostor:|;278] 8.9} 9 &| 9.9] 8.8) g 3)10 tet ait 5)€2.3)03.7\14.2|19-5)2E .3/23-7| 9-O)19-7 |19.0)22.1 21.0 25,836 545\21.1 
Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, Ill |;378]10 3/10 7/10 2|10.0/t5 7/14 2165.6] 12 9/t4.8/13.3)16.6|t8.7/20 4/17.2/14.7 18.4 |16.0|19.1|/20.1 5,602| 103/18.4 
Protec ed Home Circle, Sharon, eee css 1886] 7.9] 9.4) 8 3] 8 4 8 6} 8 1] 9 1] & 7] 9.8) 9.3 g.5|tO.1}18.0}14.5|12.1 10.6 9.8 8.6\11.5 128,474 1,296 10.1 
Roya: Arcanum, Boston, EAMES, ciecicacs.< rartee §ir2 §ixz §[t3 sier alta 6/14 Ofrg 6/15.0/15.3/16.6/19-7| 21. 3/24.6/20. O11.0 18 5|18.8]21.0} 118,402] 2,484/21.° 
Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, Neb.......-- 1896| 3-9] 5-0] 5 1] 5-0} 4 8| 5-0] 6.1] 5 5) 5.7] 6.1) 5.2 6.9| 6.3]11.7| 8.1) 8 6| 8.0) 9.8] 8.7| 20,254 185] 9.1 
Roval Leave, Chicago. Ill ae rR821 7 0} 7.9] 7.7) & 4| 8.1] 8.0] 9 2/0 §\t0.2) o.6lez.7|t2-6]/14.4|16.4)14.9]13-1|t2.7/15.2|16.5) 21,276] 333 15.6 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Island |;895| 5.2| 5.3] s.8| 5-5| $ 3| 5-3| 5-6] 5 4| 5-9] 5.9] 6.1| 6.2] 5.9) 9.9] 7-1) 7-6| 6.8) 7.3| 7-3) 440,288) 3,0901/ 7-0 
Scottish Clars, Boston, Mass : 13781 9 7Itr. 1] OQ] 9 CO} 8 4] 7 QO] 8 2] g O| Q.8/bo 3iro ZI. 6/10. §)20.3/10.4 9.8|10.3}10.0| 8.7} 22,831 201| 8.8 
Security Benefit Association, Topeka ....|1892| 8.0] 8.9) 8.7| 8.9) 8.5 8.4| 8.8| 8.4| 8.5] 8.3) 8.7) 9-3] 10.3/14.3| 9-8/10.3| 9.9)10.8/22.0) 213,311] 2,602'12.2 
Western Catholic Union, Quincy, Il..... [1877] 9 Slro.tlro e]1o.4)ro.g}10 O]t2 5] 9 6/12.3] 9.9] g 8] 9-7/10.3)17 1/42. 0/1I.1 | Q.1 8.3|10.1 12,209 98 8.0 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha.......... 189t| 7-4| 7-3] 7-3| 7-2| 6-8! 7 3! 7 7| 8 o| 7.7| 7.2| 8.0) 8 1) 8.5)15.2 9-6] 9.6] 9.9)£1.0]12.1| 508,762 5,791 11.4 
Woodmen of the World, Denver ......... 1890] § 2| 6.9| 7.3| 8-2} 7-4) 7 9| 7 5} 8 3) 8.0] 9.3] 9.2/10.9/c0. 2/16. 2] 12.8) 12.3 |10.3)/11.1) 11.2 ie i 
tIncludes sick and accident. 
TABLE V.—ANNUAL COST PER $1000 AND AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS 
No of 
ORDERS. Assessm’ts 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 Average 
Called. Age. 
American Benefit Society....-.....-eeececeeeserecers 12 11.52 13 .20 15.36 18 .24 21.84 oe i eee idinin seeded 
American Insurance Urion*...........--+++ ae 12 7.80 8.40 9.00 9.60 10.20 12.00 15.00 19.20 41.9 
Ben Hura . LAA URAC e MEME Ree aks 12 13.43 15.43 18.04 21.48 26 .04 32.12 40.38 51.85 eae 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen 12 13 99 15 70 17 92 20 85 24 77 30 12 37 50 47 73 42.1 
Catholic Benevolent Legion...........eeeeeeeereeeees 26 14.04 16.12 18.72 21.84 26 .00 31.46 38 .48 §46 02 50.8 
Catholic Knights of America........-eeeeeeee cere cees 12 13.56 15.24 17.52 20.40 24 .36 29 .88 be Gy eee 44.8 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association............+.+++: 12 10.80 12.48 14.64 17.40 21.12 25.92 2. 2a eGals 
Catholic Order of Foresters... . 2... 02 cece e eee eeeneeee 12d 13.56 15 24 17 52 20 40 24 36 29 88 Sean t eeadas 44.0 
Degree cf Honor Protective Assn., St. Paul.. ......-- 12 13 .08 14.88 17.40 20.52 24.72 30.60 38 .64 52 .68 37.2 
Equitable Fraternal Union.........++2eeeee cere erence 12 13.32 15.48 18.36 22.32 27 .60 35.28 46 .92 150.04 46.0 
Fraternal Aid Union @ ... cc cccccccccccccreecscccees 12 14.49 16.31 18.70 21.85 26.10 31.90 39.95 51.22 49.9 
Fraternal Brotherhood. ... ccccccccccccccevescrcccccs 12 15 60 17 40 19 80 22.40 27 .60 33 60 42 .00 53 40 46.0 
Fraternal Home Ins Society........--.eeeeeeeereeees 12 15.96 17 88 20 40 23.64 27 .84 33.60 41 40 52 32 41.2 
Gleaners, Ancient Order Of ......ceccccreccecscecees + 14 30 16 00 18 15 21 00 25 25 31 00 38 50 48.85 45.0 
Golden Cross of the World, United Order of the *....... 12 8 88 9 48 10 08 11.16 12 72 15 60 @G.GS | cccese 50.3 
Jr. Order U. A M., National Council, Ben. Deg..... ce 12 16. 20 18.00 20 40 24 00 28 20 34 80 43 20 55 80 36.6 
Jr. Order U. A. M., Nat’l Council (Fun. Beteht) .....<0: 12 16 20 18.00 20 40 24 00 28 20 34 80 43 20 55 80 38.6 
Knights of Columbus g ........-20-sccccsccccccccces 10 8.88 9.60 10.20 10.80 12.24 16.80 SO.94 fF wccnn 34.0 
Knights of Pythias f Rh... 1... ccc cccccccccvcccccccces 10 216.80 18.60 21.00 24.00 27 .60 33.60 41.40 - 51.00 46.1 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association............++-- 12 11.28 13.08 15.36 18.36 22.32 SIREENE aodoas. EF cadacas 46.5 
Ladies of the Maccabees 12 h12.36 14.40 16.04 20 .64 25.56 32.16 48.76 56.16 43.8 
Loyal Association .......cccccccccccces 12 7.40 19 32 22.08 25.80 30.72 37 56 47.40 GO.4e | cecces 
pe er cer ner ery er ee 12 16.80 18.60 21.00 24.60 29 .40 36.00 45.00 57 .60 46.8 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters...........-- 12 10.80 12 00 13.20 14.40 15.60 15.60 q18 €0 seared 43.7 
Modern Brotherhood of America. ......0..ee+eeeeee% 12 15.36 17 .28 19.80 23.16 27.72 33 .96 42.72 54.96 47.1 
Modern Woodmen of America........0ceeeeeeeeeeeees 12 10.20 12.00 13.80 16.20 19.80 24 .00 SEO -ckccus 44.2 
Mystic Workers of the World......e.eeeeeeeeereeeees 12 15.24 16.92 19.56 22.80 27.24 33.24 GESe f -ccaues 45.0 
National Union Assurance €.....-ccccccccccccsesceees 12 25 68 28 .32 31.44 35.40 40.44 47 .04 56.40 Ef ccccan E awemas 
Neigtibors of WOOGGTalE Be ccccccicccvececesecesoecese 12 6 00 7.20 8.40 9.60 10.80 13. 20 ). | ae 46.0 
New Era Association § ... .csccceccccecedcccseseveses 12 12.60 12 60 13.80 | 15.00 16.20 18.60 24 60 36:68 1 wsaacd 
New England Order of Protection. .........+e++e+e00: 12 12.12 13.68 15.84 18.60 22.32 27 .24 Po | | Meee ner 
Order of Mutual Protection..........eeee cece eeeerees 12 12.48 14.40 16.80 19 .68 24.00 29.76 37.44 47 .52 47.0 
Order of Scottish Clans... « cvcscccccicccccevinwecs vase 12 12.00 13.20 15.60 18.00 22 80 A a a Perec re mee cc 
Polish National Alliance, U.S. A........ cece cece cecee: 12 12.96 14.88 17.16 19.92 23.76 28.68 35.64 45.48 34.9 
Polish R C Union of America....... cc cece eceeecees 1l 13.20 14.76 16.92 19.68 23.52 28.68 SB.38 | cweuee 38.3 
Protected Home Circle D0... 1... cee cece cece cece eseeee 12 12 60 14.40 16.80 19.80 24 .60 30.00 ie oe eee 39.7 
RONG AICHE, Cnc cece eccestesens ends ondagwieene 12 15.36 17.28 19.80 23.16 27.60 33.60 42 00 SE3S | wccaes 
Movyal Highlanders: 7... 6.566 oo ctess.ccenwnceeceeeseces 12 12.00 13.80 16.80 20.40 25.20 32.40 G.Be bh idccces 46.5 
OE ener rr creer ere eres 12 13 08 14.52 16 68 19 56 23.40 28 44 35.28 44.40 45.4 
Royal Neighbors of America m.......ecceeseeeeeecees 12 10 20 11 40 13 20 15.60 19.20 el ees Peery 40.8 
Security Benefit Association z 12 16.20 18.60 21.60 25.80 31.20 39 .00 51.00 71.40 43.0 
SUCHE OF PROS. 5.5.6.6 -o 0 sore ee 12 11 16 12 84 14.92 18.12 21.96 25.24 SOSH Eb socawes 52.8 
Western Catholic Union... .. ovccccccecsscesccvsveees 12 13 56 15 24 17 52 20.40 24.36 29 88 oe. 2 ore 39.2 
Women’s Benefit Association of the Maccabees........ 12 14.40 16.80 18 00 21.00 24 60 30 00 36 00 §43 20 41.5 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters........... 12 11 28 13.20 15.84 19 08 23 .52 29.20 37.80 eieurana a 46 8 
Woodmen Circle. . ..- occ cs ccicediesccs.dectaenesionenes 11 13 80 15.60 17 68 20.88 24 84 30.36 37 .92 w41.64 42.3 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha .......0..eeeeeeeees 12 12 48 14 52 17.16 20 . 64 25 .08 30 .84 38.52 242.36 43.5 
Woodmen of the World (Colorado). ..... 0 .. ees ee eee 12 9.00 9 #0 11 40 13.20 16.20 21.00 27 00 eictant are 44 6 
*Rate increases each year. tAge 44. SAge54, Age 49. aAnnual rates. dllin 1924 but regularly 12, gStep rate every five years. Levelafterage 55. Figs. given are 
for first five years, fPlan A, level life. kNew members admitted only from ages 21 to 60, inclusive. [Rates after first year, current cost plan. pAge 21. eAge 48. oLevel rate 


plan, tAge 51. wAge 52. 
tAge 39. 


z Amer. Exp. whole life paid up at 70. 


January 1, 1922. 
terly or monthly. 


cT wenty-year payment participating rates for endowment at seventy-five. 


29 


bWhole life and disability. 


nExpense of management provided for by per capita tax of $1.80. annually... Schedule 4, includes disability. 


min efiect September, 1919. jRatesin effect 
gAge 49. sSince 1914, annyally, quar- 
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= business at an assured profit. 

= 

= 
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=> CHICAGO 

= INSURANCE EXCHANGE 719 
= 
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(Including the Accident & Disability Features of Life Insurance) 


We provide an unexcelled and comprehensive service through which our Treatyholders 
increase their carrying capacity without increasing net exposure, transacting additional 


OYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E.G TRIMBLE, PRESIDENT. 
KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


LOUIS de Ss. FULLER 


UALTY REINSURANCE 


NEW YORK 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
EHMANN & COMPANY 


DETWILER BUILDING 
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What Do You Sell? 


Service, Company, or Policy 1 


—which ?) 


All three are in.portant, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If you 
agree that the actual contract itself is deserving 
of careful attention and comparison on the 
part of the agent, we invite you to consider 
seriously the United Life policy, ‘‘A Policy 
You Can Sell.” 





Any natural death...... ....eeees $5,000 
Any accidental death..... ........ 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths... ...... 165,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK. 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALLIN ONE POLICY | 











If there is an opportunity open in your town, | 
our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will 
tell you all about it. Writehim direct—and 
directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Concord New Hampshire | 


[| Inquire! ll 











Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


N, . « 
$: INST TUN\OXS 
asi py 








Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1924 





MEMBERSHIP IN 1924 (Cont.) 











ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New Yor! of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford New York Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
York 8 esant of New of America 
National Union of ork 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


























































Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume Mansur Bidg. 
Royal Union Bldg. 














CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











COPELAND and COTHRAN 








Le 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employc 3’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





ee 








Conservation Specialists 





*“‘Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 


Chicago, III. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO, 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











ee 











* CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 
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NEW YORK CITY 














E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Adjuster 

















T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Auywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 








Colcord Bidg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 




















F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


Statisticians 

















ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Independent Life Building 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 
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French Company increasing its 
capital, desires to enter into rela- 
tions with American companies 
open to taking an interest in this 
increase. Very profitable connec- 
tion could be effected. All serious 
proposals will be very closely ex- 
amined. It is necessary to have 
$50,000 to $125,000. Write Cap- 
iTaL, care of THE SPECTATOR. 


Capital Wanted 








Representation Wanted 
Manager of a French Company desires 
the representation of American com- 
panies for the realization in France of 
business in Fire, Accident, Life Insur- 
ance, etc. Very reliable. Write FRANCE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR. 











Speakers Pay Tribute 
(Concluded from page 12) 
in the wisdom and humanity of its service.” 

We quote further from Mr. Stokes’ address 
as follows: 

I have been looking at this audience and 
wondering, wondering how large2 an audience I 
would be expected to address fifty years from 
now. I was thinking, too, what a magnificent 
primary you would make. On the right side. 





If every one here, Mr. President, is a patron 
of the Prudential, including those miles of 
girls that my friend Mr. McCarter saw as he 
entered the Prudential building, purely for legal 
purposes—. 

Now they say a woman is as old as she looks 
and a man is old if ‘he don’t look. (Laughter 
and applause.) My friend, McCarter, is evi- 
dently still looking. (Laughter.) If every 
one in this audience is a patron of the Pru- 
dential then surely its success is assured. 

Your president told me this afternoon that 
the holder of Policy No. 11 was a woman, still 
unmarried (possibly a reason for longevity), 
still surviving. May I suggest that if the 
Prudential policvholder has his life prolonged 
by that fact to that extent, I at once make ap- 
plication for thee. (Laughter.) Methuselah, I 
fancy, must have had about fifty policies in 
your company. 

I extend my greetings to the officers, the 
employees and the guests of a great company 
that rescued the Rock of Gibraltar from ob- 
livion and made it famous. That silent senti- 
nel of the centuries had witnessed many 
memorable events. It had seen the white sails 
of commerce of the Carthaginians. It had 
seen the struggle between Carthage and Rome, 
and later the fall of the imperial city at the 
hands of the barbarian. It had seen the sweep 
over the Pyrenees and dominate Central and 
Northern Spain. It had seen the Moors cross 
the straits in the threat to make Eurone Asiatic, 
and had seen their renulse, when Christianitv 
triumphed over the religion of the prophets at 
the Battle of Tours. 

Tt had seen the Nordics come down from 
Iceland and Norway and Sweden and enter the 


pillar of Hercules. It had heard the songs of 
the Troubadors and had seen the Quixotic and 
gallant deeds of the days of chivalry. Finally 
it had settled away as a part of the position 
of the world-wide.domain of the. British 
Empire when, miracle of change, in the spirit 
of the times, John F. Dryden, pioneer of in- 
dustrial insurance in America, took this rock 
out of its historic setting, made it a household 
word under our flag, a synonym for protection 
against destitution and want, and hallowed its 
story with a crown of humanity. (Applause.) 


The Insurance Students’ Note Book 

An excellent English work for students of 
insurance is entitled The Insurance Students’ 
Note Book, and is issued by the Metropolitan 
College with a view to preparing students for 
the examinations of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute. A great amount of useful informa- 
tion has been condensed into this book of 490 
pages. It may be obtained from The Spec- 
tator Company at $6 per copy. 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the Round Table of the Metropolitan 
Life in the lower dining room of the Metro- 
politan tower last Thursday. The occasion was 
to congratulate Mr. Hurrell on his appointment 
to general counsel of that company to succeed 
the late Richard V. Lindabury. Being ‘for 
many vears attorney of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, which had offices in the 
Metropolitan tower, Mr. Hurrell so came into’ 
personal association with the “Round Table.” 
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Roya league. nc. sisa.c coeccieees 1883 21,306 1,558 21,157} 2390 «Ind. Ord. of Foresters (Ont.)......| 1881 154,735 14,023} I51,310 3,416 
AO. Ey. Dife Ins. Pund........+... rahe 4,487 "23 1,243) 244 Brith Abraham Indep. Order...... 1887 |» 139,622 5,288} © 136,037} 3,585 
Catholic Mut. Ben. Assn. of Can..| .... 6,951 362 6,603| 2s8  Nat’l Protective Life Assn........ 1890 16,303 3,322 12,250} 4,053 
Degree of Honor (Neb.).......... 1892 9,400 310 9,220 270 Woodmen of the World.......... 1890 510,834] 57,447} 506,690} 4,144 | 
Ind. Workmen’s Circle of Amer. ..| 1909 5,576 1,311 5,208 278 Frat. Brotherhood, Sup. Lodge... | 1896." 27; "72! 1,023). -16;532| 4,640 
Catholic Fraternal League, The. ..| 1893 1,871 385 1,504 367. +Verhovay Aid Association. ....... 1836 21,542] 1,371 15,286 6,256 
Alliance Nationale............... 1803 34,748 5,008 34,338 410 Royal Arcanum Sup. Council. :... 1877 127,550) 3,887} 115,248} 6,308 
Cath. Benev. Legion Sup. Council.| 1881 8,235 140 7,701 144 Sociedada Portuguese Rainba Santa } 
Federal Reserve Assn. ........00. IQI5 T,41T| 332 066 445 | 1 Rei comind cape ar iS 1808 | 0,303 474 117} 0,186 
La Societe L’Assomption......... 1903 5,122| 404A 4,655 167. Mosaic Templars of America......| 1852 | 108,707 21,767 08,637; 10,070 
Royal Highlanders. ...........6.. 1806 20, 402| 756 20,016) 476 Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire-.| 
AVON. We (OBEY. ooo cec ce we. 1879 0,354| 4 8.868} 486 men and Enginemen........... | 1873 | 113,320 5,855] 103,237] 10,083 
The Modern Samaritans.......... 1897 5,204 Soo 4,796] 408 Golden Cross of the World....... | 1876 13,444 936 11,454] 1,090 
Knights of Pythias of N. AS. As: The Maccabees... «6. cece ....| 1883 190,991 17,637 170,318} 11,673 
E. A. A. & A. End. Dept...... er 3,386) 550) 2,880] so6 ~—- Can. Ord. of Foresters, High Court.| 1879 71,830 1,566 56,306 15,533 
Order Knights of St. Joseph. ..... 1896 10,511| 412| 10,005] 506 ~— Artisans Order of Mut. Protection.| 1873 28,081 4,661 4.255 24,726 
Independent Order of Vikings.....| 1896 10,9738} 1,346] 10,435] 543 Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen....{ 1897 | 176,978 29,480} 145,784 31,104 
A.0.U. W. (Okla.)......5....... 1892 5,450 727| 1,900 550 
N.E. Order of Protection......... 1887 26,115 804) 25,558] 557 Aggregates 114 Orders....... | | 3,202,534} 330,983} 3,002,286) 200,248 
Portuguese Frat. of U. S. of Amer. 1890 6,033 320 6,285] 648 | | 
ws of Scottish Clans.......... 1878 23,175 3,073 22,488 687 Aggregates 238 Orders. ...... 8,321,321\ 1,097,661’ 8,328,554 *7,233 
Weck: eases) «anos sense a) ee ha Includes gains from A. O. U. W. of Mo.; N. P. L. Assn. of N. Y. 
Shington Benevolent Assn.....| 1016 1,522 884 705 817 Net cain 
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SERVICE TO OLD POLICYHOLDERS WILL 
MEAN A NEW RECORD FOR SEPTEMBER 


“THIS IS FOR you [RA vy ae 


REASONS 


One reason it is so easy to sell Union 
Central Life Insurance is because 
our policyholders are so com. 
pletely satisfied with their Com. 
pany. As a result 38.6% of ow 
new business this year has been 
purchased by old policyholders, 












WHEN YOU GET , 
THROUGH THERE 
















One reason Union Central policy. 
holders are so completely satis. 
fied is that the Union Central 
Agent renders them constant and 
competent service. 





toss 


One reason the Agents like to render 
this service is because the Home 
Office makes it easy by backing 
them up in every effort. 
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‘*Flash’’ 
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Reproduced from the Union Central 


The Union Central Lite Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


August 20, 1925. 








THE 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


More Group Insurance written in July, August and September, 
1925, than any other three months. 





‘‘Life would be a perpetual flea hunt if one were obliged 
to run down all the innuendoes, inveracities, insinuations and 
suspicions which are uttered against one.’”’ (Henry Ward 


Beecher.) 


Experience has demonstrated that the surest method 
against these obstacles is perseverance and well-doing. 


Paid for business first nine months 1924. .$17,322,781.00 
Paid for business first nine months 1925. .$18,907,306.00 


More paid for business in September, 1925, than 
any previous September in the history of the 
Company. 


For September 100% increase 


Renewal premiums, reflecting public confidence, larger in 


in July, August and September than ever before. 


Reinstatement of Business 


For first six nine of 1925 is 32.75% increase over the same 
period of 1924 

Reinstatement for the month of September, 1925, is 65.97% 
more than September, 1924. 


Production Expense Less Than Ever Before 


A growing institution that has helped humanity in city, state 
and nation and is ready and willing to help more. 


OUR NEXT GOAL 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
[IS A GOOD COMPANY 
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Thoughts on Salesmanship for Debit Men 


By Witttam C. Morton 


Registrar, Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee 


In thinking of salesmanship in its relation 
to the industrial insurance man, I have in mind 
the kind that is permanent and has a lasting 
value. The debit man who “inherits” a large 
debit from some one else and then fails to in- 
crease it is not in any sense to be termed a 
salesman. But my idea of a good industrial 
insurance salesman is one who can turn a dead 
debit into a live one. The man who merely col- 
lects without collecting in advance and cutting 
down his arrears is not doing much. A sales- 
man is one who by tact and diplomacy sells a 
policy where the other man fails, and then 
keeps it in force. 

There is only one worth-while rule to follow 
in salesmanship and that is this: Sell, satisfy 
and make it pay. And you must bear in mind 
that the company is the one who must be paid. 
legal decisions have shown that the agent is 
the representative of the company and not of 
the policyholder. Of course he must represent 
the interest of his policyholders at all times 
but in doing this he must bear in mind that his 
primary object is to represent the company 
from whom he draws the money with which 
to live. And it can not be disputed that the 
man who will faithfully represent the interests 
of the company will never be guilty of doing 
any injury to his clients. This is true because 
the success of the company depends entirely 
and directly upon the service rendered to the 
public. The old adage of “the public be 
damned” has now been changed to “the public 
be served” and this has become so axiomatic 
that no corporation could long exist before the 
public without a record of useful service. 
At the end of every active day the debit man 
would do well to ask himself this serious 
question: Am T a better salesman to-day than 
I was yesterday? And you will not have to 


wait long for an answer. Every agent knows 
without any inquiry whether or not he is now 
a better salesman than when the day began. 
If he is not he is not making the progress to 
which he is entitled. And there is no reason 
why any man should not let the close of each 
day find him a better salesman than at the end 
of the previous one because he can do that by 
observation and experience if in no other way. 
A man’s contact with his policyholders should 
give him an insight into human nature to the 
extent that he better knows just how to cope 
with it. But to make the question more search- 
ing, if the agent finds out that he is no better 
salesman to-day than he was yesterday, he 
should ask himself this question: “If not, why 
not?” And then when you begin to get at the 
reason why, you will perhaps awaken yourself 
to the real reason. The man who cannot find 
out the reason “why” for his shortcomings or 
of his improvements does not have a very clear 
understanding of what reason is. The best 
conference that any person can attend is with 
“his other self” when he can cause himself to 
say: “Come, let us reason together.” 

There are two questions that every salesman 
can ask himself to find out just where he 
stands. Or I might say that when they are 
asked, we can tell just where a man stands on 
the ladder of accomplishment. The debit man 
who is not doing so well—who is not making 
the grade—almost invariably asks the question: 
“How’s business?” But just the opposite is 
true of the man who is making a success. This 
kind of man does not ask “how” but always 
his question is “Where is business?” And he 
does not usually wait for some one to tell 
him just where it is but he gets busy and finds 
it. 

There is no power in all the world as strong 
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as that of friendship. One of an agent’s great- 
est assets is the friendship that he makes with 
his various policyholders. The real friendship 
on the debit that counts most is when your 
friends become boosters. And most any pol- 
icyholder will become an agent’s booster whea 
he is handled properly. People like to boost 
an agent and his company when they know 
that both deserve it. This is so true that it 
could hardly be disputed. The only thing re- 
quired is that they must know that it is appre- 
ciated. One agent with the Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee is a great 
evangelistic singer and during the summer sea- 
sons he usually assists in revival campaigns as 
song leader. And he does this and still has a 
large debit which is always in good condition 
with a very low lapse. One day when he was 
in my office, I asked him how he could keep 
his debit in such good shape and at the same 
time be away so much during the summer. And 
he went ahead to explain that his policyhold- 
ers were so loyal to him that they would gladly 
pay two or three months in advance in order 
to help him to greater good. And if this is 
not real salesmanship based on loyalty upon 
which all successful industrial salesmanship 
must be based I do not know where to go for 
an example. I found upon further question- 
ing that he “knew’ whom he was selling, and 
that he always makes it a point to sell to those 
who, he knew, would keep the insurance in 
force after they had once bought it. Persist- 
ency pays. 

Most agents and everybody else also are 
mostly interested in what the world terms “big 
fish” in preference to those that must be 
designated as the “smaller fry.” And by these 
two terms in insurance parlance, I mean the 
“big fish” as prospects for ordinary insurance 














would naturally be the 
But I believe that 


while the “smaller fry’ 
industrial policyholders. 
it is decidedly better as a general thing for the 
industrial insurance man to learn to be more 
interested and give more attention to the smaller 
fry. By doing this he can first learn how to 
handle a smaller job and with the experience 
gained will be enabled to use this knowledge 
when he gets to dealing witn bigger men. It 
is only by conquering smaller things that we 
will ever be able to handle bigger ones. This 
certainly could not be disputed. A debit man 
might collect from many men at some indus- 
trial establishment and by deporting himself 
properly he might be able to later close the 
manager for a big ordinary contract and psycho- 
logists will admit that that is the proper pro- 
cedure. 

There are five items that might be mentioned 
as tools in the kit for selling to satisfy. They 
are as follows: Integrity, industry, common 
sense, sincerity and service. The agent who 
keeps his tool kit supplied with these will have 
very little difficulty in building toward the 
future a house of protection not only for him- 
self but also for others. Integrity is only an- 
other name for honesty and uprightness. In- 
dustry is a polished name for work and pluck 
and determination. Common sense is one of 
the rarest of tools and is worth more than all 
the specialized training in all the world. The 
man with common sense will never fail. Of all 
things that an agent should possess, there is 
no doubt in my mind but what common sense 
should be one of the very first. Without it 
any person will fail and to succeed without it 
is merely an accident. By sincerity is meant 
believing with all your being that the profes- 
sion of insurance is by far the greatest field 
of human endeavor in all the world. And it 
is no trouble whatever to detect real “honest- 
to-goodness” sincerity. The man who is sin- 
cere will show it in every move and every ac- 
tion of his. Sincerity can not be hidden. And 
service—well, success is impossible without it. 
A debit man’s desire to serve his policyholders 
and friends should be uppermost in his mind. 

There is a great deal in attitude in success- 
ful selling. One great life insurance man on 
being asked what he thought was the main 
thing in the selling of life insurance quickly 
replied: “Attitude.” And the more I think of 
it the more convinced am I that he was right, 
as a matter of fact the attitude that we take 
upon any question largely determines our suc- 
cess or failure. Here is.a recipe for success- 
ful salesmanship as given by Van Amburgh, 
“The Silent Partner,” that I feel is well worth 
repeating: “Mix a little tolerance, some 
sympathy, considerable cheerfulness, with a lot 
of intelligent work. Then kindle the fire of 
kindness under this kettle and let the batch boil 
down. You can catch more customers with 
this syrup than you will ever catch with a 
vinegar face.” And that is just another way 
of showing the value of attitude. Really, what 
is your attitude toward your debit and those 
with whom you come in contact? And remem- 
ber this: Your attitude will not make you a 
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salesman but it will have a lot to do with it. 

There are many lessons to be gained from 
the selling of anything. But there is no doubt 
in my mind now that the greatest of all lessons 
to be learned is that of human beings. The 
debit man must learn to study humans. But 
merely studying people is not sufficient; we 
must apply the lessons gained in that way so 
that they may assist us further along the line. 
And it should not be forgotten that any one 
can sell a bargain. It does not take much of a 
salesman to sell anything over the bargain 
counter. But T do believe that it is a part of 
salesmanship to be able to make whatever you 
are trying to sell appear as a bargain in the 
eyes of the purchaser. And this is where the 
science we call salesmanship comes in. To 
understand much about this science, to begin 
with it certainly can not be denied that the 
agent must be fair and square with his cus- 
tomers and in doing so, they will likewise be 
fair and square with him. To do this you must 
make him your friend. And remember this 
fact: The more friends you have the more 
you are worth to the company. A good and 
true friend is the best advertisement that you 
or the company could possible have. And the 
beauty of having friends is that your advertis- 
ing comes free—all it costs is the service you 
render. And service is the cheapest and best 
thing in the world and at the same time the 
dearest. 


‘My Husband’s in Love with the 
Undertaker” 


(Dedicated to the man who insists that one 
thousand dollars of life insurance ts 
enough) 

My husband’s in love with the Undertaker. 


You ask, “How do I know?” 
Well, it’s plain to be seen, in fact I confess 
He as much as told me so. 


He came home one day awhile ago, 

His face lit up with glee; 

And he said, “I’ve bought. some insurance, 
For I’ll die some timte, you see.” 


And I asked how much he had taken; 
“Oh, a thousand dollars,” said he; 
“Tt’s not very much, but when I die 
It’s enough to bury me.” 


How proud he was as he talked that night; 
Said he, “When I meet my Maker, 
There’s one thing sure, I’ll leave enough 
To pay the Undertaker.” 


And then I thought of my poor health, 

And of our small children, three, 

And I said to him, “But listen, Jim, 

What will you leave for the kiddies and me?” 


“Now there,” he said, as he scratched his head, 

“T guess you don’t have to fret; 

There'll be money, you see, to bury me, 

And you won’t have to go in debt.” 

I knew that he could, so I told him he should 

Buy a thousand or two for his own; 

And I said, “It’s not fair, and you ought to 
care 

For your family if left alone.” 
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PRUDENTIAL NOTES 





Number of Promotions to Assistan- 
cies Announced 





OLD GUARD ENLARGED 





Ordinary and Industrial Leaders Progress. 
ing 

The Prudential records of the past month 
show numerous promotions, awards and trans- 
fers. Almost a score of men have received 
promotions to assistancies as recognition of 
work in production. Among them are: Henry 
Heller, of the Newark district: William ¥. 
Dickson, Lansing, Kalamazoo: Fdward H. Bul- 
lock to Milwaukee 3; John C. R. Fontains, of 
Baltimore 2, to the same district; Charles L, 
Cole, agent at Salem, Mass., to the same field. 
Others to become assistant superintendents are: 
William J. Roehrig, New Castle; James 
Thibaut, New Orleans; Frank J. Willis, Balti- 
more 1 district; Ward S. Hempstead, Salem, 
Mass. 

The Prudential Old Guard has received a 
number of additions, among them being James 
E. Cunningham, assistant sunerintendent of 
Portland, Me. who completed twenty-five 
years’ service and entered class FE; Agents 
Edwin B. Clayton, Easton, Pa.; Willian J. 
Cummings, Mahanoy City, Pa.; Z. Charles 
Shue, York, Pa.; Joseph H. Baker, Utica, N. 
Y.; all class D. In class C are: Geo. E 
Palmer, Hornell, N. Y., and J. D. Stull, Roches- 
ter 1. Classes A and B also were enlarged 
proportionately. 

The proportion of men to achieve remark- 
able records in the production of both ordi- 
nary and industrial indicates that the Pruden- 
tial is making a record for progress. Agents 
FE. L. Guthrie, Warren, Ohio, and W. A. Good- 
ing, Columbus 1; Ohio, recently reached the 
$100,000 class. Other leaders in the work are: 
W. D. Fish, Waterloo, Iowa: Salvatore Illiri, 
Kansas City 1; Arthur Block, Hartford, 
Conn.; J. P. O’Hara, Minnesota; John P. 
Heinen, Wisconsin, and J. Gold of the Spring- 
field, Mass., district. 

Thirty years of continuous service with the 
Prudential Insurance Company is being cele- 
brated by Charles H. Kepnel, assistant super- 
intendent in the second district office of the 
company in Los Angeles. Mr. Keppel, who 
entered the Prudential ranks on October 2, 
1895, was kept busy receiving congratulations 
from business associates and friends. Mr. 
Keppel lives at 8344 Fir street, Los Angeles. 











But try as I might to make him do right, 
He stubbornly held to his view; 
And then he said, “Why, after I’m dead 
I don’t have to take care of you.” 


But he wouldn’t consent—he had enough— 
He thought he had done quite well; 
He’d insured the Undertaker 
And his family could go to hell. 
—P. E. Hayes. 
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Canvassing Approaches 


GETTING THE FACTS FIRST 
By PAu SCHIEREN, BROOKLYN 

In an indirect way I make it my business 
to find out from the lady of the house where 
I collect insurance what business her husband 
is in, what his earnings are, and the amount 
of insurance he carries. The same informa- 
tion is requested concerning other grown mem- 
bers of the family. I find out at what hour 
each grown member may be seen at home, and 
then call at the designated time. 

After introducing myself, I make a remark 
about the weather, topics of the day, etc. 

Then I open my approach in the following 
manner: I ask my prospect what line of busi- 
ness he is in and then I ask what his associates 
or his employer think of life insurance. 

The reply is always favorable to me. Then 
I remark in a polite way—“Mr. Prospect, I am 
really surprised that a man of your intelligence 
should have overlooked such an important mat- 
ter.’ In nine times out of ten this is a clinch- 
ing argument. If he tries to put the matter 
off for some future time I use this line of 
argument. “Mr. Prospect, you admit that you 
need life insurance.” I also emphasize the rea- 
sons why it is a most needed protection, and a 
means of saving. “But if in spite of all that 
you don’t want it, of course that is your affair, 
but if you do want it, apply for it right now. 
Delay is dangerous, and you will gain nothing 
by it.” Sometimes I enumerate a few in- 
stances of the danger of such a delay and in 
most cases I walk out with the application 
signed in my pocket. 

I could write a book, not alone an article, 
on how to approach a prospect. But I will say 
emphatically that no matter what an agent’s 
method of approach may be, the fact remains 
that the more prospects he will approach, the 
more applications will he write. 


THE DAY’S WORK 
By Harry G. Krep, Acent, Gens FALLs, 
N. ¥. 

The word “approach” has a lot of meaning. 
There are some things to be considered before 
you start to approach. Let’s take an inven- 
tory. First—look yourself over carefully, for 
your personal appearance is one of the most 
important items in your method of approach. 
Second—prepare yourself with all necessary 
working material, such as application blanks, 
Prospect book and canvassing literature. Now, 
we are ready to approach our prospect. 
Persistency, determination, honesty, reliabil- 
ity and loyalty are necessary factors in our 
business and armed with these we are ready 
to approach prospects in any walk of life. At 
the beginning of our canvassing experience we 
discover that there are no two people alike— 
so in order to make a successful approach we 
must study human nature. After a brief inter- 
view with a prospect the observant agent is 
able to get a fairly good idea of what he is 
up against before he can close—and it’s up to 


him to overcome whatever obstacles cross his 
path, 


My general method of approach is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Good morning, Madam. My name is Kipp. 
I represent the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, Mass. I am mak- 
ing a systematic, special canvass of your sec- 
tion of the city this morning, or in other words, 
I am taking an inventory of the insurance in 
force on this street. Will you kindly allow me 
This is quite 
important for I must make a report of my find- 
ings to my superintendent.” 

Now, the principal part of your approach up 
to that time in your conversation with the pros- 
pect is to know just when to step inside. If 
you fail in getting into the house, you are apt 
to lose your opportunity of going into detail 
with her, and that is where you will do the 
business—inside the home and not on the porch 
So gain access to the home by all means, if you 
can. Then proceed carefully with your inven- 


to step in for a few moments? 
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Ask how many there are 
in the family, the age of each member, where 
the husband is employed, find out the income 
of the husband if possible—and you are in a 
position to canvass that family systematically. 


tory in this manner: 


Make a thorough job of it. Don’t let the pros- 
pect stop you by saying, “We are all insured 
in another company.” If you dig into the case 
thoroughly, you may discover some member of 
the family on whom you can no doubt place a 
policy. 

If you are unable to close the first case you 
canvass, don’t let that discourage you. Thank 
the prospect for her kindness in giving you an 
interview. Then immediately start to inquire 
about the family next door. Get their names, 
the number in the family, etc., and then can- 
vass next door. Don’t quit—never give up— 
stick to it. Say to yourseli—“The next house 
is where I will close a case.” If you follow 
up this idea faithfully you are bound to have 
a good record at the end of the year.—The 
John Hancock Field. 


Fundamentally Solvent 


By Tuomas W. BLackKBuRN 
Secretary and Counsel, American Life Convention 


Legal reserve life insurance is an unique 
demonstration of solvency, safety and perma- 
nence. 

It is a combination of elemental principles 
which, combined in a standard form of life 
insurance policy, become the most dependable 
commercial and fiduciary agreement thus far 
devised by the genius of mankind. 

By laws and stipulations, the policy is in- 
contestable after a definite period. It is un- 
like any other gainful undertaking, because one 
of the high contracting parties is irrevocably 
bound to perform, while the other may aban- 
don it at will. 

Mathematically certain and based upon the 


"immutable law of God that death cannot be 


avoided, the policy performs its functions if 
the policyholder pays his premiums. 

Under that other established order of the 
Great Creator, the law of averages, the actuary 
calculates the dates when the group of policy- 
holders will individually mature the policy ob- 
ligations of the company, and determines the 
deposits required annually to meet and dis- 
charge those obligations as they become pay- 
able, to the Jast survivor or last persistent liv- 
ing contributor of premiums. 

For many years the opinion was more or less 
prevalent that young members constantly added 
to a group would maintain the average mortal- 
ity. The wrecks of so-called life insurance or- 
ganizations which undertook to meet their ac- 
cruing obligations upon this basis have ex- 
ploded the theory completely. 


Furthermore, there was a fixed opinion 


twenty years ago that “adverse selection” must 
be offset by continuing additions of selected 
young policyholders. 

“Adverse selection” or “selection against the 
company” was a matter of very deep concern 
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to life insurance experts. Even to-day, some 
apprehension reaches across the “curves” and 
blurs the “theory of probabilities” to some ex- 
tent. The argument was plausible. It asserted 
that when a company for any cause, ceased 
to transact new business, it would experience 
the withdrawal of the insurable policyholders 
who could go elsewhere for protection, but 
would hold in its organization the impaired 
lives, who would be unable to secure policies 
elsewhere. 

This theory has not been established as a 
fact by American experience. As many as 
one hundred life insurance companies have 
ceased for one cause and another to write 
business and in forty-five years no life insur- 
ance company which continually operated on 
the regular legal reserve plan from date of or- 
ganization, has failed with loss to policyholders. 

In the bright lexicon of fegal reserve life 
insurance there is no such word as fail, to 
paraphrase the celebrated epigram of Riche- 
lieu. Performance by the company is guar- 
anteed by the reserves and with reserves 
maintained unimpaired, there can be no possible 
disaster which will destroy the individual or 
collective obligations of the company to the 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 

Size and assets in life insurance are purely 
relative items. Neither has any compelling 
force affecting the ultimate result to any in- 
dividual contract. The ten million dollar com- 
pany is as safe as the ten billion dollar com- 
pany. Each must necessarily create the same 
relative reserve to meet policy obligations. 

In no other form of commercial endeavor 
or fiduciary undertaking is the performance so 
absolute and dependable. 

There is a company in the Middle West 
which was organized in 1857. It has confined 
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This Month the 
Emphasis Is On 


“Accident and Health’’ 


HE national advertising of the 

7Etna affiliated companies will 
feature Accident and Health Insur- 
ance during October. 


To localize this advertising and 
to identify the individual Etna 
agencies, there are tie-up and sup- 
plementary newspaper advertise- 
ments. Movie slides are also fur- 
nished to our agents without cost, as 
well as attractive window displays. 


As a means of still more intensive publicity, a 
direct mail campaign, consisting of letters and 
folders, is available to any and all Atna-izers 
who can use it to good advantage. 








“a 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


No wonder Business is Good with A:tna-izers 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 


THE STRONGEST MULTIPLE LINE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


its business to one State. The total volume of 
its risks is less than $10,000,000. It never in 
all its career added as much as a million of 
new business to the volume of the preceding 
year. It is one of the smallest companies in 
the American Life Convention, judging by its 
volume, and its assets exceed $2,000,000. If 
it should discontinue writing new business it 
could and would liquidate every policy obliga- 
tion in accordance with its terms. 


A PERTINENT EXAMPLE 


In 1907 a Georgia company had a total vol- 
ume of business aggregating $42,000,000, rep- 
resented by 13,300 policies. That company has 
written no new business for nearly fifteen years. 
Its volume has been depleted until there was 
in force December 31, 1924, $6,206,450. Its 
assets are $3,050,099. Its reserve to pay out- 
standing policies is $2,798,286. Its income in 
1924 was $360,805 and it paid more than $240,- 
000 to policyholders and beneficiaries in that 
year. 

Any actuary will tell the reader that the 
foregoing figures represent an institution with 
going value and complete solvency. 

These two companies represent the two ex- 
tremes of life insurance. One has been slow- 
growing, conservative and sound at all times. 
The other had a very rapid growth under 
methods disapproved by the department of in- 
surance and was taken over by the department 
and operated thereafter under direct depart- 
mental supervision. 

They illustrate the truth of the statements 
made herein. Size and age are not material. 

A legal reserve life insurance policy is the 
safest bond in the market at all times of the 
year and in all the years it remains in force. 

Fundamentally, every legal reserve life in- 
surance company is sound, safe, dependable 
and its policyholders are secure. 


There is no other business so thoroughly 
supervised and no other business where integ- 
tity of management is so essential to financial 
success. 


30,000,000 EsTATES 


The sixty-four billion dollars of life insur- 
ance now guaranteed by the two hundred and 
fifty or more legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, represents thirty million estates volun- 
tarily created by about the same number of 
individual policyholders. Each of these estates 
was created in the first instance by the pay- 
ment of a deposit of about 3 per cent of the 
face amount of the estate. 


With these facts and others quite as inter- 
esting, the life insurance agent may justly take 
pride in his calling and profession. He repre- 
sents the great institution of life insurance, 
and if he is wise he will talk the institution 
and not the company. His company connec- 
tion is purely incidental. He should, and 
trained men do, where the fact is involved in 
discussion, say : 


“ . . . 
All legal reserve life insurance companies 
are good.” 


Protecting the Future by the Printed Word 


By D. G. Wetss 
Georgia Department, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


Life insurance joins with law, medicine and 
religion as a powerful protective and preven- 
tative measure in humanity’s service. At the 
present time there is in the United States alone 
more than 64 billion dollars of life insurance 
in force covering the lives of over fifty mil- 
lion people and representing the largest fund 
of liquid capital in existence. 

The whole system of life insurance is based 
on the mortality table, which, simply ex- 
pressed, shows how many deaths within a year 
may be expected among a given number of men 
at any given age. The rate you pay in pre- 
mium is essentially based on the number of 
years of your life expectancy. 

In early times, there was no attempt to 
maintain statistics on births and deaths occur- 
ring in the population. In fact, the ancients 
looked on an enumeration of the population as 
an act of blasphemy. When the census of the 
Jews was taken by the army of David it was 
believed that the pestilence which visited the 
Jews shortly after was a direct result of that 
act. The Romans, however, had no such super- 
stition and kept records of births and deaths 
and, it is supposed, used them to figure life in- 
terests in estates. 

There seem to be traces of something re- 
sembling insurance at the time when Rome was 
conquering the world. Unions of a religious 
nature, called the Roman Collegia, were cre- 
ated among the better classes during the early 
days of the Caesars. Organized for the accom- 
plishment of various social purposes, their most 
striking benefits were those of providing a 
fitting burial for the members. An inscrip- 
tion of one of these Collegia tells us that new 
members must pay an entrance fee of about 
$3.50, about six gallons of good wine and must 
thereafter pay about five cents monthly. For 
all this, $10.50 was to be paid for their burial 
expenses. During the visitation of the Black 
Plague in England, a large part of the popu- 
lation of the thickly settled towns and cities 
deserted their homes and moved, for the time 
being, into the rural sections. This naturally 
caused a financial loss to the merchants in the 
various municipalities. In order to show the 
progress of the disease and to inform the 
people of the earliest possible time when it 
would be safe to return to their homes, these 
merchants published, at intervals, records of 
the total deaths during that period and also the 
total deaths due to the plague. These bills were 
carefully studied in later years and gradually 
brought about the scientific study of povulation 
statistics. In 1771 Dr. Price published the 
Northampton Mortality Table, the first table 
used to any great extent for life insurance pur- 
poses. In 1868 Sheppard Homans formed the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
upon which the premium rates of most Ameri- 
can companies are now based. There has been 
a progressive development in the life insurance 
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business which has been marked and striking 
since the first insurance company issued its 
policies over two hundred years ago. 

Advertising as a regularly instituted function 
of insurance companies implies that the busi- 
ness is keeping pace with the times and has 
reached another mile-stone in its successful 
and progressive development. In following my 
subject, “Protecting the Future by the Printed 
Word,” I wish, first to make the assertion that 
the life insurance underwriter—the man with 
the rate book—is the most valuable asset to 
the company in sales promotion. Unfortu- 
nately, the millennium in insurance merchandis- 
ing has not yet been reached. Dissimilar to 
the advertising of other businesses, men and 
women do not buy insurance in the same way 
they rush to the corner grocer to secure a 
newly advertised product or swarm about the 
bargain counter after a full-page newspaper 
spread announces the sale. Insurance is a ser- 
vice which must be sold by personal contact. 
It must be intelligently sold to fit specific 
human needs. These needs are as variable as 
there is variability in the lives and circum- 
stances of the insuring public. Through this 
circumstantial limitation, the forces which often 
apply in the arguments for advertising as a 
direct sales producer do not hold with insur- 
ance. 

Granting that the underwriter is the most 
valuable asset in business promotion, our next 
step comes in the form of what to do to help 
him write new business, more business and bet- 
ter business. I make the positive statement 
that advertising is the most effective help which 
can be provided him. Almost every dollar’s 
worth of life insurance now in force has been 
sold through personal canvass of the under- 
writer. The transaction was carried on by 
personal interview. The first selling help by 
advertising I will mention is the medium of 
booklets and literature presented during the 
personal interview. According to psychologists, 
there are three important avenues of reten- 
tion; the first, through the visual senses or by 
reading; the second, through the auditory 
senses or by hearing; the last, by writing. Many 
persons retain far more readily the matter 
they read. The optic nerve is eighteen times 
larger than the nerves of the ear. The eye 
transmits its impressions to the brain twenty- 
five times faster than the ear. Then, from a 
psychological point, at least, advertising media 
can put the message across to the insurance 
prospect twenty-five times faster and in nrany 
cases with greater assurance of retention than 
is possible through the audible description of 
the underwriter, alone. Direct mail is the 
oldest of insurance advertising media generally 
used by insurance companies. Even to-day, 
more companies have stressed this feature in 
their advertising programs than any other. In 
copy treatment, the insurance literature should 
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THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE for 1925—1926 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE 


OR over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 
upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 


statistics in the world. 


With the continued annual expansion in all 


branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 


from one small volume until it is now published in 


Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages , 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 


INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


LIFE VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitled 
to Special Confidential Reports) 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 

Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical History. 

Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 

Statistics of Foreign Companies. 

Canadian Department. 

Business by States. 

Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 
Fraternal Insurance. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


Life Insurance Volume....... 
(Including Special Confidential Reports) 

Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 

surance Volume............. 

(Including Monthly Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 





BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitled to Monthly 
Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 


Reports of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies—Historical Data. 

Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical Tables. 

Classified Premiums, 
Expenses. 

Business by States. 

Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Siatistics. 

Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 
Expenses by Classes for Four 
Years. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


Losses and 





FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitled to Monthly 
Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 


Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Short Rate Tables. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 
Classification of Premiums and Losses. 
Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 
Foreign Insurance Companies. 
Marine Insurance Data. 

Fire Departments and Water Supply. 


Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Adjusters. 


PRICES: 
Lee ee $20 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume....... ...$20 
(Including Monthly Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports 
Either Two Volumes, ordered together.... .. 35 
nfidential Reports All Three Volumes, ordered together......--.. 50 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt 


of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. 


Customs charges added. 
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have basic living and human qualities. Some 
companies would do well to humanize their 
literature, get away from the third person, give 
it interest value, develop those three major 
gelling appeals ; profit, pride and usefulness and 
tliminate those confusing technicalities too in 
timately related to the business. In general 
copy treatment, insurance advertising men have 
happily gotten away from the age-old argu- 
ments of death and destitution. To-day, as 
you have probably noticed, insurance copy gen- 
erally appeals to a man’s personal objectives in 
life, mortgage protection by insurance, inherit- 
ance tax protection, business and partnership 
protection, educational protection for the young- 
sters, and old age disability protection. In 
other words, the advertising of insurance is be- 
ing done in concrete terms. Insurance adver- 
tising itself, is delivered of the negative ap- 
peal by the remarkable flexibility of the ser- 
vice insurance performs. 

Another selling help by advertising comes 
through the use of the sales letter. This has 
already become a vitally important part of the 
sales promotion policy of several large com- 
panies. In its relation to the insurance busi- 
ness, the name sales letter is more or less of 
4 misnomer, since it will not sell insurance in 
the strict sense of the word. It will, how- 
ever, serve a valuable purpose in agency help. 
In the first place, through an organized cam- 
paign of follow-up, it provides a definite plan 
of work for the agent day by day. Whether 
response is made or not, every insurance sales 
letter should be followed up: by personal can- 
vass. Through the past experience of several 
insurance companies which make extensive use 
of this medium, it was learned that, propor- 
tionally, there were as many prospective pol- 
icyholders among the persons not making in- 
quiries and as much business secured from 
them as existed in the case of those who did 
respond. In summarizing the effectiveness of 
sales letters in advertising life insurance, I 
might say they serve to introduce the agent and, 
accordingly, he meets with reduced sales re- 
This is of con- 
siderable advantage to him in his confident 
presentation of his plan. By creating that 
prestige which nearly all advertising produces 


sistence in his approoach. 


for the institution, they make it unnecessary 
for the salesman to first sell his company he- 
fore he begins the actual insurance selling talk 
and, last, they give his prospect some time for 
preliminary consideration of his proposition. 
Advertising by sales letter is a great time saver 
for the underwriter and provides a genuine 
help in “cold canvass” work. 

In the future, more insurance companies will 
use the daily newspapers at localized points 
where their agency organization and their in- 
surance in force merit the appropriation. The 
newspaper is one of the best media for sales 
Promotion when a large canvassing organiza- 
tion is represented. The arguments which hold 
lor the sales letter are identically applicable to 
the use of the newspapers. 


However, on a 
large promotional scale, the newspapers can be 
used far more economically. 


Newspaper ad- 
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vertising is a strong force of conservation as 
it relates to business in force. One of the 
most important problems of insurance admin- 
istration is the maintenance of lapsed business 
at a minimum. With a large number of pol- 
icyholders localized and covered by the circula- 
tion of the daily newspaper, newspaper adver- 
tising is a cheap and effective method of re- 
sale, the importance of which should not be 
underestimated. Newspapers will promote in- 
auiries—generally on the part of persons who 
mean business and who virtually represent the 
finest lead which an insurance underwriter can 
secure. However, one of the greatest miscon- 
ceptions of newspaper advertising is that it will 
create a deluge of inquiries, promote a large 
volume of new business and also provide a 
panacea for all the ills and ailments of the 
business when production is off. The benefits 
of newspaper insurance advertising are cumula- 
tive and may be reaped only over a period of 
months or even years. Any insurance execu- 
tive who goes into a sporadic newspaper ad- 
vertising program with the belief that it will 
revolutionize his business in a fortnight is due 
for dismal disillusionment. 

The trade papers are, to-day, performing a 
remarkably fine service in the behalf of in- 
standardization of practice and in 
vigilance. From a point of educational ad- 
vantage, the trade papers are keeping the pro- 
fession informed on better, quicker and more 
successful methods of doing business. They 
represent a splendid, constructive force in the 
business and just as every insurance under- 
writer should read the newspapers every day, 
so should he keep in touch with the internal 
transitions and developments of his business 
through the trade papers. The insurance com- 
panies are themselves lending considerable 
support to these publications through their ad- 
vertising. It has been said that over a million 
dollars a year is spent on the advertising of 
insurance in the national magazines. 


surance 


In conclusion, let me bespeak your considera- 
tion and indulgence for the man with the rate 
hook. Insurance underwriting is a profession 
which has absorbed men from every walk of 
life—from all other fields of human endeavor. 
Business men, lawyers, educators and physicians 
figure prominently in the ranks of the pro- 
fession. Due to the present policy of insur- 
ance agency organization, the companies are 
raising the standard of the life underwriting 
profession to a higher plane of substantiality 
than has ever existed before. In the present 
day and as the result of careful preselection, 
the selling of insurance-has been placed on a 
positive and scientific basis. Some companies 
are annually spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in their educational programs. The 
man who successfully sells life insurance is a 
real salesman not simply an order taker. In- 
competents cannot survive in the business. The 
successful life underwriter is essentially a man 
who is persistent, which, after all, is the quint- 
essence of salesmanship. It is just that per- 
sistence on the part of the life underwriter 
which has given hundreds of thousands of 
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JOHN HANCOCK EVENTS 


Long Island City Agency Has 183 Per 
Cent of Its Quota 


TWO NEW DISTRICT AGENCIES 


Andrew Mack Carns Merited Promotion 
to Superintendency at Dayton 
Superintendent George H. Pitcher of Fitch- 
burg is receiving congratulations on having 
completed forty years of consecutive and con- 
tinuous service with the John Hancock Mutual 

Life Insurance Company. 

Abraham Forman, New York V, has quali- 
fied for Class “C” of the Merit Classes, hav- 
ing paid for $100,000. 

The following agents have qualified for Class 
“D”—the $50,000 class: Edwin F. Schwanke, 
Chicago III; Paul O. Ochsner, Germantown; 
Thomas N. McDaniel, East St. Louis; Walter 
Smolak, Detroit III; Willianr R. O’Neil, 
Salem; Michael E. Hanley, Hackensack; Wil- 
liam G. Dailey, Brooklyn IV; Thomas Penta, 
Boston. 

On September 14, 1925, the Long Island City 
agency force had obtained 83 per cent of its 
quota. 


W. Phillips, Boston, heads the list of the 
two hundred leading agents of the company on 
gross ordinary issues for the nine months end- 
ing September 30, 1925. 

Williamr Langer, agent at Brooklyn V, re- 
cently celebrated his 35th year of continuous 
service with the company. 

E. B. Quincy of Malden heads the list of 
the two hundred leading agents for the com- 
pany on the weekly premium increase for nine 
months ending September 30, 1925. 

W. Ferris of Pittsburgh II is the assistant 
superintendent who heads the list of 75 leaders 
on average per man gross ordinary issues for 
the nine months ending September 30, 1925. W. 
Jakway, Fort Wayne, heads the list of super- 
intendents for gross weekly premium increase 
for the same period. 

Continuing its program of agency develop- 
ment, the John Hancock has opened two new 
agencies, the new districts being known as 
Detroit IV and Detroit V. David Gottheil, a 
man .with an outstanding record as assistant 
superintendent at Detroit I, was chosen as 
superintendent for Detroit IV. 








women and children their birthright to happi- 
ness and the decent comforts of life. The in- 
surance underwriter must fully understand his 
highly technical subject in order to make in- 
telligent presentation of it. His working hours 
cover day and night. His salesmanship is sub- 
ject to the keenest competition. He is a man 
whose integrity must be undoubted both by the 
insuring public and by the institution he repre- 
sents. He brings to you a service which is 
real and genuine—a service which, throtigh your 
acceptance, betokens the highest measure of far- 
sighted provision for those who, after all, mean 
the most that life can give you. 








Tackle the Hardest Problem First 
Suppose there were ten trees in a row, the 
first the largest, and the rest gradually reduc- 
ing in size. If you cut down the first, wouldn’t 
you find it easier to tackle the second and so 
on until the last would give you a compara- 


tively easy job? You will readily admit the 
truth of this statement, won’t you? 

The agent who is instructed to tackle sev- 
eral ordinaries in the beginning of his career 
will be the gainer for the experience, especially 
if these prospects are aside from his former 
friends or acquaintances. Afterwards he will 
find it an easy matter to get the inaustruial. 

We have known cases where an assistant in 
the first two weeks with a new man has, in a 
sense, written that agent’s resignation. The 
assistant went out to make the new man feel 
good. He wrote $1.50 for him in the first week 
and ditto in the second, with perhaps an ortli- 
nary on the life of one of the agent’s friends 
who applied because “Bill was a good fellow 
and ought to be encouraged.” 
came down and Bill said, “Gee, this is easy 
money,” and looked for a continuation of his 
luck. The third week, without the assistanit’s 
help, was not so good. Bill still had friends, 
but in time these prospects ran out. Then Bill 
was down to hard pan. He had to go up against 
the real thing. Bill did, but fell down. The 
blue glooms flocked around and Bill decided he 
wasn’t cut out for the business. “So long.” 
Cause, non-success. 

Too bad for Bill. 


Special salary 


He wasn’t to blame. The 
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assistant should have steered him differently. 
He should have taken him out on a cold can- 
vass to meet strangers and gloried in the fact 
that he could and would show Bill how to 
awaken a man’s impulse to reach for a pen and 
comply with the request, “Please write your 
full name here.” Then Bill would have caught 
the spirit. Bill, like others, would have been 
enthused in such an atmosphere of conquest; 
but he, also like others, didn’t become excited 
enough to raise his eyebrows when he saw the 
assistant doing something that looked to him 
as easy as taking candy from a baby. 

How much greater would have been Bill’s 
admiration for the assistant otherwise! Yep, 
he would have thanked his lucky stars he was 
placed under such a chap, for all men have a 
high regard for a fellow who wades right in 

So, Bill is out. Poor Bill! And in Bill’s 
place there’s Jim, who is getting the same 
schooling, pulling down a fine bunch of special 
salary and saying to the assistant, “Gosh, all 
hemlock! - I can’t see why Bill quit this job; 
it’s a cinch,” and the assistant replies, “I dunno, 
either,” but he should see that his system of 
training is all wrong. 

A Great Work 

The service that an agent renders to a com- 
munity can never be measured in dollars and 
cents, because: 

When he sells life insurance to protect a 
home, he is helping to pay the mortgage and 
keep a roof over the heads of a family where 
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a mother’s love can be disseminated into the 
lives of her children. 

When he writes life insurance to protect the 
hoy’s education, he is making America a bet. 
ter place to live in, because he is helping to 
educate her children. 

When he writes life insurance to protect , 
girl, he is furnishing the wherewithal that she 
may stay at home and not be forced to 80 out 
on the street seeking employment in the mag. 
strom of a great city. 

When he writes life insurance to endow a oo 
in a hospital, he is easing the pain of a suf. 
ferer. 

When he writes life insurance to protect 4 
charitable institution, he is relieving the State 
ef a burden. 

When he writes a life insurance policy to 
protect a partner, he is oftentimes saving 4 
business from financial ruin. 

When he writes life insurance to protect an 
important member in a corporation, he is stab. 
ilizing the business life of America. 

When he writes life insurance to compel 
some one to save his money, he is inculcating 
the habit of thrift—and 

In his old age, when he sits on the veranda 
of life, left alone with his memories, he can 
rightfully say he gave all he had to the world, 
and he can rightfully expect that the world 
shall give back to him the good things that it 
has in store for every man who lives his life 
honestly and well. 


—The Atlantic Life Bulletin. 
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